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UNESCO'S AIM 

Wuen the Canadian delegates sub- 
scribed to the Constitution of the 
new United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
they declared themselves in favour 
f this purpose: “to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting 
the nations 
through education, science and cul- 


‘llaboration among 
‘ure, in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of 
law and for human rights and funda- 
nental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, with- 
out distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations”. 

When Canada ratifies officially her 
membership in this body, she will 
endorse full and equal opportunities 
of education for all, the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and the 
iree exchange of ideas and know- 
ledge. 

A new front has been opened in the 
hattle for world peace. Our educa- 
uonal, scientific and cultural re- 
are to be mobilized to 
further universal respect for law, 
justice and human rights, and to ban- 


ish from men’s minds the roots of 
war, 


sources 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


The London conference, where 
UNESCO was established, recog- 
nized that this objective could be at- 
tained only through free communi- 
cation between the peoples of the 
United Nations. International 
understanding must be built not only 
through governments or through 
learned men, but through the peoples 
everywhere. 

To realize this object, the Organi- 
zation foresaw three main areas of 
effort : 

(a) to advance the mutual know- 
ledge and understanding of peoples 
through all means of mass communi- 
cation. 

(b) to advance the spread of popu- 
lar education and culture, and to 
move towards equality of educational 
opportunity without regard to race, 
sex or economic and social distinc- 
tions. 

(c) to maintain, increase, and 
spread knowledge by preservation 
of libraries, works of art and science ; 
by international exchange of per- 
sonnel, publications and other types 
of information in the field of educa- 
tion, science and culture. 

The machinery through which Ca- 
nada and other nations take part 
includes a General Assembly, with 








not more than five delegates from 
each member state. The national 
delegations are to be selected after 
consultation with a National Com- 
mission representing educational, 
scientific and cultural bodies, where 
such is already in being, or can be 
organized. 

Constitutionally, the new organi- 
zation leaves littke to be desired. 
Here 
there are two questions of over- 
whelming importance: will UNE- 
SCO from the outset draw into 
active participation all the United 
Nations, or will it be dominated by 
the British, American and French 


The test comes in practise. 


educational interests who apparently 
were most active in preparatory 

And will UNESCO break 
through the level of official relation- 
ships so that ordinary people will feel 
it links them to others in every 


nation ? 


work? 


On the first point, it is disturbing 
to realize that Russia was not repre- 
As in all 
other United Nations agencies, UNE 
SCO will undoubtedly fail to pro- 
mote world peace if it does not rest 
on understanding and collaboration 
among the great powers. The ab- 
sence of Russia, or the dominance of 
“Western” nations, will doom UNE 
SCO from the start. There has been 
no explanation, either from Russia 


sented at the Conference. 


or from the London conference, as 
to why this country did not parti- 
This should be 
cleared up. In the first few forma- 
took 


cipate. mystery 


tive years, those who the 


initiative in founding UNESCO 
should regard it as imperative i 
ensure the whole-hearted participa- 
tion of all the great powers, and to 
enlist the vigorous support of all the 
cultural strands which make up the 
modern Otherwise UNE 
SCO will become simply an instrv- 
ment for the use of “Western civili- 
zation”’. 


world. 


CANADA'S ROLE 

As for our participation in UNE 
SCO, we are beset with problems 
which must be 
Some of the 
this issue of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT say bluntly that we 


must set our own house in order 


faced _ frankl) 
contributors 


before we can hope to make an 
effective contribution. For one 
thing, we have nine systems of edu- 
cation, organized provincially. Sug- 
gestions that Canada needs national 
standards of education are met with 
outraged cries from many quarters. 
Educational opportunity within our 
own country, at least in the realm of 
higher studies, is almost entirely 
limited to the higher income levels 
College education is expensive 
We have no comprehensive system 
of state scholarships to provi 
equality of opportunity. As for the 
development of cultural activity, 

is widely agreed that we are guili 





COVER PICTURE 
Churches are filled as Cana- 
dians observe the Easter cere- 
monies. This is a National 
Film Board photograph. 
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waste of cultural 
Great 


of extravagant 


resources and _ personnel. 


areas of scientific research are de- 
pendent mainly on commercial spon- 
sorship, which often limits it to pro- 
blems of practical and immediate 
pplication. Adult education 


notable advances in 


has 
made recent 
vears, but suffers from lack of ade- 
quate co-ordination and slim finan- 
: We have not yet 
developed a network of communi- 
cation whereby the great issues of 
public policy, national and inter- 
“taken to the 
people” and discussed by them on 
the basis of sound and adequate in- 


cial support. 


national, can be 


formation. 
Perhaps most serious of all, “re- 
sect for the human rights and 
freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of 
world without distinction of race, 
sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations” has 
been only partially realized in Ca- 
ada. In many groups anti-Semit- 
ism has reached 


fundamental 
the 


alarming pro- 
Rising unemployment is 
reating fear of want. French-Eng- 


portions. 


lish collaboration is lacking in many 
basic social activities. 


One comes 
across examples of social or eco- 
iomic discrimination, based on sex, 
religious or political differences. 
The truth is that in wide areas of 
the world, similar problems obstruct 
human brotherhood and nourish the 
seeds war. In UNESCO the 
nations have agreed to work to- 
ether to solve these problems, be- 


lieving that with their combined 
strength a more successful battle can 
be waged against the conditions 
which can Jead to future wars. 
Herein lies the hope and the chal- 
lenge. 

Dr. R. C. Wallace and some oi our 
other contributors assert that Canada 
must set up some sort of national 
conference where all educational, 
cultural and scientific associations 
This is of ut- 
most importance. Delegates to 
UNESCO should feel that they re- 
present the people of Canada as well 
as its government. There must be 
through which the 


will be represented. 


some channel 
views of the people can be brought to 
bear on UNESCO. 
sembly or 


A national as- 
conference, meeting 
provide such a 
framework. Representatives from 
the educational systems 
should play their part. But along 
with them should be the scores of 
voluntary associations through which 
science, art and specialized adult 
education activities are carried for- 


regularly, would 


formal 


ward in this country. 

Such a conference will be success- 
ful only if widespread discussion has 
taken place beforehand among all the 
If this 
process is initiated now, support for 
UNESCO and understanding of its 
objectives will grow from the bot- 
tom up. Our delegation to the first 
meeting of UNESCO in Paris this 
summer will then go as true repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian people. 


J. H.M. 


organizations there included. 








p> Suspicion and mistrust must be 
removed from men’s minds if we 


are to achieve peace. 


UNESCO 


has been organized to achieve this. 


Education Mobilizes For Peace 
By R. C. Wallace 


Wen we think about world pro- 
blems, it is the political or economic 
issues that take our attention. These 
seem to be all important. Commen- 
tators deal with them almost ex- 
clusively. The United Nations 
Assembly, now sitting, has had to 
give its time to strains and stresses 
that arise from political ambitions 
We do not 
that these 
difficulties arise in the main out of 
misunderstanding and suspicion and 
lack of knowledge. In the words of 
Prime Minister Attlee to the Inter- 
national Conference in London in 
November, which had been convened 
to deal with the attitudes of the 
mind and spirit that make for peace, 
“Tt is in the minds of men that wars 
arise’’. 


or strivings after power. 


often pause to realize 


It is from the mind, there- 
fore, that suspicion and mistrust 
have to be removed if ultimately 
wars are to cease. This is funda- 


mental treatment, and not easy. 
How is it to be done? 

The Allied Ministers who met in 
London during the last three war 
years had this problem in mind. So 
had the delegates to the San Fran- 


cisco Conference. They provided in 


the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization that an agency might 
be set up to deal with education and 
cultural appreciation. It would be 
one of the specialized agencies of 
U.N.O. The conference in London 
last November had as its purpose 
the drafting of a constitution for this 
new organization, which is now 
known to the world as UNESCO, 
though its name written large is the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 
Forty-four countries were repre: 
sented, the only important absentee 
being Russia. This summer the 
Assembly of UNESCO will con- 
vene in London, and each signator) 
member state will send five delegates 
to the Assembly. It will be the first 
gathering of representatives of all the 
countries great and small who fougii 
freedom, the firs 
gathering to deal with the spread 0! 
education and of knowledge for th 
ends of peace. 


together for 


It will mark a n 
stage in the development of a wori( 
consciousness — the consciousness 
that the mind of man, if given a {ai 
chance, will work for peace and no 
for war. 
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That fair chance can come only 
through knowledge—knowledge of 
ther peoples, their backgrounds, 
their ideals, their way of lite. When 
we know, we understand. When we 
do not know, we suspect. That is 
the case between man and man. 
Much more is it the case between 
nation and nation. The aim of 
UNESCO will be to use all the 
means that are now at our disposal 
to make everyone the sharer of 
knowledge about our neighbours and 
about ourselves. It is 
place to point out that, had we been 
more willing to know and to under- 


not out of 


sand Russia fifteen years ago, we 
would have fewer problems today. 
The interchange of teachers and 
sudents, the translating and circu- 
lating in cheap editions the import- 
nt books of any country, the wide 
listribution of the details of all 
scientific advances, the use of film 
and radio for the popularization of 
knowledge—all these are ways by 
which all the people of all countries 
can learn about their fellow citizens 
of the world. It is not that you 
hould think as I think or that I 
should think as you think. It is 
that I should understand why you 
think as you do, and, when I under- 


stand, should be liberal in my judg- 


of your action. There are 
great areas of ignorance in the world 
today. UNESCO will help to raise 
the level of education in places 
where it is weak, if called on to do 

In particular, it will give im- 


mediate aid to the devastated coun- 


tries where school facilities have been 
wiped out. The story of the con- 
ditions of the schools in Greece, in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in China 
is a story which once heard is not 
readily forgotten. In the long term 
building for peace, the immediate 
and urgent needs cannot be set aside. 
Only by our actions in times of 
necessity will our sincerity in all 
our planning be judged. 

The ends in view cannot be 
achieved by governments alone, nor 
by delegates or governments sitting 
in conference, nor even by the secre- 
tariat appointed by these delegates. 
There will be a secretary general and 
assistants in all three fields of edu- 
cation, science and culture. Able 
though these will undoubtedly be, 
they will not fulfil their purpose un- 
less the voluntary agencies which 
deal with education, science 
culture co-operate in their own 
For it is these vol- 
untary agencies which affect the 
people at large; and the work that 
has to be done can be done only if 
the people will that it should be done. 
The fullest provision has therefore 


and 


special ways. 


been made that national voluntary 
organizations concerned with these 





DR. R. C. WALLACE, Princi- 
pal and Vice-Chancellor of 
Queen’s University, was chair- 
man of the Canadian delegation 
to the London conference where 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organt- 
sation was established. 

















three fields of the mind should share 
in this enterprise. It was interest- 
ing in the Conference to hear the 
delegates from France on this mat- 
ter. They were insistent that, if this 
organization is to be an agency for 
peace, if it is to be a force among 
men and women everywhere, the 
voluntary agencies have to do a very 
large part of the work. They have 
to be given a place of importance in 
the organization itself. 

And _ this For ex- 
ample, when Canada has to appoint 
her five delegates to the Assembly of 
UNESCO, some such methods as 
this will in all probability be adopted. 
There would be called into con- 
ference representatives of the pro- 
vincial departments of education, of 
educational bodies such as the Ca- 
nadian Teachers’ Federation, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Educational 
Association, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and 
others, representatives of science 
and letters, such as the Royal 
Society of Canada, and of culture 
and the fine arts such as the Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association and an 
association representative of art- 
In this conference a decision 


was done. 


many 


ists. 


could be reached as to the policies 
which Canada would wish to present 
to the Assembly, and as to the repre- 
sentatives who might voice these 


policies. In this way Canada, which 
has no constitutional authority in 
matters educational, but is com- 
mitted to play its part in this wider 


international sphere, would act for 


the first time with united voice jy 
the realm of the mind and the spirit, 
from which all action of men or oj 
nations in very truth proceeds. |) 
this way, too, Canada could act with- 
out in any sense infringing on the 
constitutional rights of the provinces 
In most countries, the machinery by 
which this will be carried out 
will be a National Commission, 
Whether this would be the advisable 
way in Canada would probably be 
determined in a conference of the 
kind that I have outlined. But in 
any event, the all important matter 
is to give to national organizations, 
which in one sense or another in- 
fluence all the people, a place of 
real importance and responsibility 
in the building of the foundations 
and the superstructure of a lasting 
peace. 

And Canada can play no insigni- 
ficant part. Our country has, with 
some measure of success, coordinated 
an Anglo-Saxon and a Latin cu- 
ture in her two national strains of 
people. We have as well founda 
middle way between the American 
and the British philosophy of life. 
And we have a record as seekers 
after peace. The men and women 
of our armed services have given 1: 
a prestige which will endure. Our 
war financing has been an example 
to the world. And we seek neither 
for territory nor for power. We 
stand high. Our responsibilities art 
correspondingly great. If we cat 
speak as a single voice in the Cout- 
cils of the Nations, if that voice ca 
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carry the accent of Anglo-Saxon 
precision and Latin warmth and 
feeling all in one, then Canada will 
indeed bring strength and leadership 
to the solution of the problems that 
ppress the world today. 

tut, you may say, this is a Uto- 
pian dream. We cannot keep the 
peace except by power, and all else 
s insecure, as it has been in times 
vone by. True, we cannot keep the 
yeace today except by power, nor for 
iany years to come. The Security 
‘ouncil of the United Nations 
irganization has to see to it that 
power is available to keep the peace. 
but that is a preventative, not a 
ure. It assumes that there are, 
inderneath, the rumblings that may 
ead to explosion, unless pressure 
nd power are applied to prevent 
uch catastrophe. As a medical man 
vould say, this treatment is merely 
i palliative. It does not get at the 
‘oot of the disease. To quote again 
the words of Mr. Attlee, “It is in 
the minds of men that wars arise.” 
ii UNESCO can be given peace for 
‘generation, and if all who are con- 
erned with the developing of the 


mind and the spirit work with the 
devotion and energy that we have 
endeavoured to put in the war effort 
when all we had or valued was in 
danger, then this organization can 
eventually be the most powerful 
force for peace on which the world 
can rely. That at any rate is my 
faith, and it is a faith worth working 
tor. 


A word of tribute must be paid to 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
whose sincere words affected all, 
to Ellen Wilkinson, 


dynamic and businesslike chairman, 


who was a 


to Leon Blum, who remains mellow 
and full of faith, despite his war ex- 
periences, to Alexander McLeish for 
his leadership throughout the con- 
An organization has 
been brought into being in which the 
people believe. It will rest with us 
all in Canada and elsewhere as to 
the part that it will play. To Ca- 
nada it is an opportunity to take a 
place in the world of the mind which 
has not hitherto been conspicuously 
in evidence. I have the feeling that 
we shall not fail. 


ference. 








» The spirit of UNESCO is a 
challenge to all Canada and to the 
people of all peaceful nations. 


War in the Minds of Men 


By Edmond Turcotte 


WHEN the Right Hon. Clement H. 
Attlee delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress before the delegates of the 
United Nations gathered in London 
on November 1, 1945, to lay the 
foundation of a United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization — thereafter to be 
known as UNESCO in the abbre- 
viated style of our times—and when 
I heard Mr. Attlee state that “wars 
begin in the minds of men,” I knew 
that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain had just coined a phrase 
which would serve as a lett-motiv of 
the Conference and would guide and 
inspire the delegates throughout 
their deliberations. 

When Mr. Attlee stated that 
“wars begin in the minds of men,” 
he merely gave expression to the 
acquired wisdom of mankind—I 
should say rather the wisdom of 
modern man. Bloody warfare was 
the law of survival during the long 
ascent of man from the primitive 
life of the tribe in a world where 
hunting grounds had to be wrested 
from a rival clan, but the tremendous 
discoveries of science and their 
world-shaking application in the 


fields of technique have made armed 
conflict among men completely un- 
necessary as a means of survival, or 
indeed even asthe means of ac- 
quiring mere wealth. On the con- 
trary, bloody conflict among men, 
which may have been a necessity oi 
survival in a more primitive age, bids 
fair to lead to their extinction in 
our day if the evolution of mankind 
toward a higher understanding oi 
the significance of human life on this 
planet is not quickly accelerated. 
Such then was the purpose oi 
the Conference convoked in London 
last November and such is the aim 
of the “specialized agency” of the 
United Nations, called UNESCO, 
which was born of those deliber- 
ations: to unite all men of good will 
from every quarter of the globe and 
to weld all men everywhere, what- 
ever be their present state of evo- 
lution, into a common effort to lift 
all mankind to new levels of civili- 
zation where armed struggle in 4 
world of plenty would become as ob- 
solete as the struggle of reptiles in the 
Paleozoic Era, and where the peace- 
ful collaboration of all men of all 
nations would elevate mankind to 





new heights in the arts and in all the 
fields of gratuitous activity that spell 
the Good Life. 


*x* * * 


There is no need to labor under 
iny illusions regarding UNESCO. 
is no need to dream un- 
worldly dreams. UNESCO is not a 
Let us not ride unreal- 
stically over the facts of human 
history, ignoring the unequal de- 
velopment of nations and _ con- 
We had all better be aware 
from the start that hardly any posi- 
tive contribution to the pool of 
vorld education, science and culture, 
can be expected from such countries 
is Saudi Arabia and the Domini- 
‘an Republic in the present stage 
{ their development. To be can- 
lid about it, even Canada, in spite 
{ the prodigious achievements of 
decades, stands to receive 
from the world pool of knowledge 
ind cultural experience more than 
Indeed, UNE- 
SCO must not be approached by any 
nation with the narrow mercantilist 
utlook of the barter counter where 
soods are exchanged on a basis of 
trict reciprocation, but rather as a 
great well of human wisdom where 
!| mer pour their individual share 
{ human experience and in turn 
lraw from it according to their 
physical and spiritual needs. 


There 


panacea. 


tinents. 


recent 


she can give to it. 


The selfish or the skeptic among 


us may inquire: “What practical 
benefits are Canadians to derive from 
UNESCO? We want deeds, not 


words.” Self-styled realists are well 
known to be contemptuous of words. 
Their contempt, however, is more 
often an affectation of realism than a 
true awareness of the facts of life. 
The “realists” overlook the un- 
questionable truth that, for good or 
evil, the spoken or the written word 
is also a fact, indeed an essential fact 
of human life. 

Words convey ideas, and ideas 
determine the actions of men. This 
fundamental truth is unassailable. 
It logically follows that if men have 
reached the stage where they must 
direct all their thoughts away from 
the channels of war into the paths 
of peace to survive on this planet, 
their first duty then is to see that 
words of enlightenment and help- 
fulness prevail in the intercourse of 
nations. Thus there shall be laid 
the spiritual meeting ground where 
all nations and all men gradually 
come to consider war as unthinkable. 

Is such a goal not one of immense 
practical benefit to Canada? Twice 
in a generation, we have been 
dragged in world conflicts not of our 
direct making. They have cost us 
scores of thousands of human lives 
and billions of dollars of material 





EDMOND TURCOTTE is Edi- 
tor of Le Canada, Montreal 
daily paper. He was co-chair- 
man of the Canadian delegation 
to the London Conference which 
established the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 
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Here is a representation of the main organs of the 
United Nations Organization. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization will 
be linked with the Economic and Social Council, as one 
of its important agencies. The general assembly of 
UNESCO will meet regularly, and will appoint a Sec- 
retary-General, elect an executive and support a perma- 
nent secretariat to carry on its work. 

Free copies of the Constitution of UNESCO may bk 
secured from the Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship, 166 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa. 





indirect 
shock of world disruption on our af- 
fairs. Canadians are among the most 
peaceful peoples of the world. As 
such, they are vitally interested in 
the creation of a peaceful community 
ff nations. That is a fact for the 
“realists.” And it is also a fact that 
UNESCO, created under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations as one of the “speci- 
alized agencies” provided by the San 
Francisco Charter, is the most 
promising instrument that we have 
today, in the international plane, for 
the purpose of eradicating war from 
the “minds of men.” 

Speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington on Novem- 
ber 26, after returning from London 
where he had sat as one of the 
\merican delegation to the confer- 
ence that gave birth to UNESCO, 
Representative Chester E. Merrow, 
of New Hampshire, said: “The 
importance of the organization pro- 
vided for by the constitution will 
grow in significance as time passes. 
| go so far as to predict that it will 
become one of the great foundation 
stones in the United Nations’ struc- 
ture. I thoroughly believe that it 
will aid immeasurably in preventing 
war. 


waste—not counting the 


Men of understanding and vision 
will fully agree with this view. 
UNO itself can be successful only 
to the extent that nations contribute 
their good will, and there can be 
little goodwill in a world where there 
is no understanding. 


So long as 


selfish, wilful or ignorant leaders can 
maneuver large bodies of men with 
limited knowledge of what goes on 
outside their borders and with little 
notion of the significance of human 
civilization as a whole, so long shall 
we have bloody conflicts among 
nations. The function of UNESCO 
in the framework of UNO is to be 
the heart and soul of the internation- 
al body, its moving spirit—the intel- 
lectual mainspring of UNO in the 
hearts and souls of men everywhere. 

A similar view of UNESCO’s 
function was expressed in almost 
identical words on the opening day of 
the London conference, November 
1, 1945, by the distinguished head 
of the American delegation, Archi- 
bald MacLeish. At San Francisco, 
where the UNO Charter was draf- 
ted, “We chose to live together,” 
said Mr. MacLeish, “but it some- 
times seems as though our choice 
had been made by our wills, not by 
minds and hearts. Until the choice 
to live together is the choice of the 
minds and hearts of men, the alter- 
native of life will not truly have 
been . . . Only when the 
peoples of the nations, not their 
governments, not their scientists 
even or their learned men, but the 
peoples, all the people recognize each 
other’s common manhood, common 
humanity, can the choice of will be- 
come the choice of heart.” And he 
“The universal lan- 
guages of communication have al- 
ways existed in the sciences and in 
the arts and in the language of the 


chosen. 


continued, 








Human science has 
provided those universal languages 
with instruments, in the last few 
years, by which men can speak to 
men across the frontiers of the world, 
by which the peoples of the world 
What re- 
mains to do is what we have been 
called here to accomplish; to create 
a social instrument through which 
these instruments of communication, 
these universal languages, may be 
put to the service of the common 
human hope for peace.” 

In stressing the need to stir the 
peoples themselves — “not their 
governments, 


human spirit. 


may speak and answer. 


their scientists 
even or their learned men”—Archi- 
bald MacLeish reaches deep into 


not 


the core of the matter and sets up 
for UNESCO the only practical goal 


consonant with a period of history 
where man moves more and more in 


the mass. Looking in retrospect on 
the work of such an excellent body as 
the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, created after 
the First World War, it seems that it 
was weak only in that it neglected or 
failed to fire the masses of the people 
of all nations with enthusiasm for a 
new faith in the common destiny of 
mankind. 

Let us cease preaching to the con- 
vert. Little is accomplished in the 


exchange of amenities between high- 


minded men of various nations. |; 
is time that the élites stepped dow 
We hay 
fought and won a people’s war 


from their ivory towers. 


Let us make sure that we gain 
people’s peace—peace for all time 

Our best weapons in our figh: 
against “war in the minds of mer 
of huma 
science “by which men can speak 
men 


are those instruments 


across the frontiers of 

world” in the “universal languages’ 
of science, the arts and the huma 
Canada 
instruments, and very good ones 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation and the National Film Board 
They are intricate and highly eff- 
cient instruments of mass diffusio: 
both in Canada and abroad, and they 
can easily be developed, at very littl 
media of fruitful 
between Can 
dians and other peoples of the worl: 


spirit. has two suc! 


cost, into ideal 


mutual exchange 
along the lines of enlightenment and 
helpfulness laid down in the pre- 
amble of the constitution of UNE 
SCO. 

The spirit of UNESCO is a chal 
lenge to and all 


Canada peace- 


nations. Canadians will not 


from the task of being stil! 


loving 
shrink 
greater in peace than they were 11 
war. Great victories are yet to | 
won in the realm of the spirit. W¢* 


are young and vigorous. Let’s go! 





p What responsibilities should 
Canada take in UNESCO? How 
can Canadians support its work? 


Canada’s Role in UNESCO 


A Symposium 


MME. THERESE CASGRAIN, 

Leader in Public Affairs: 

CANADA, with its unique heritage of 
two of the finer old world cultures 
properly developed and expanded, 
could easily become the proving 
sround for such admirable endeav- 
urs as those of UNESCO. 

In order to achieve this end, 
Canadians must consistently practise 
it home what some of them preach 
broad, that is: understanding, 
broadmindedness and an _ earnest 
lesire to know one another better. 
In recent months, through the radio, 

film, the press, etc., etc., the 
portance of National solidarity in 
cultural and _ social aspects of 
‘anadian life has been consistently 
phasized. This work is worthy of 
he highest commendation and con- 
nt encouragement. It will make 
inada’s_ contribution to World 
betterment much more important 
ma cultural and scientific stand- 

Dynamism is the catch-word these 
lays. But dynamism cannot devolve 
nly from the disintegrating power 
| atomic fission, or from the inter- 
sted activities of an ambitious 


group. Dynamism is life itself and 
Canada possesses this vital quality 
to a high degree. Therefore Can- 
adians can support the work of 
UNESCO by deeds, by words, by 
work and by the sheer force of ex- 
ample. 

The crux of the present World 
crisis lies in the fact that truth, 
beauty and higher moral living have 
not yet been explained to the 
masses. On that account, we are 
unfortunately going through a phase 
of unbelief, which endangers World 
peace. 

Canada is among those nations to 
whom life and the future still 
mean something. Let Canada pave 
the way to the true understanding 
and practice for which UNESCO is 
the standard-bearer. 


* * * 


DR. E. A. FORSEY, 
Director of Labour Research: 


UNESCO’s first task is to take 
“immediate action on urgent needs 
of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural reconstruction in devastated 
For this alone it will 
need an ample budget, to which Ca- 


countries.” 
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nada should be prepared to contri- 
bute her full share. 

In the more basic and permanent 
work which lies beyond, Canada 
should have much to give and much 
to get. The Constitution of the 
organization that each 
member may set up a National Com- 
mission to further the work of the 


provides 


make ar- 
its chief 
scientific and cultural 
hodies with such work; that each 
member shall appoint its delegates to 
the annual General Conference after 
consultation with the National Com- 
mission, if any, or with educational. 


organization, and must 


rangements to associate 


educational, 


scientific and cultural bodies; and 
that the organization itself may con- 
sult and co-operate with unofficial 
As edu- 
cation in Canada is almost exciusive- 
ly provincial, the Dominion Govern- 
ment will find it difficult to dis- 
charge its obligations to UNESCO 


except through the co-operation oi 


international organizations. 


the provinces and unofficial organi- 
zations like the C.A.A.E., the Ca- 
nada and Newfoundland Education 
Association, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, and the Conference of 
Canadian Universities. The mere fact 
of having to consult such organi- 
zations and formulate a_ national 
policy for our delegates to UNE 
SCO’s General Conference can hard- 
ly fail to promote national unity and 
stimulate educational, scientific and 
cultural progress in Canada. 

The old Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation did not have enough 


independence or enough funds, and 
UNESCO will 
have more independence, and more 
money. But it will have to keep 
close to the people. 


was too academic. 


This does not 
mean lowering its standards. It 
does mean concentrating on the wid- 
est possible diffusion of its work, 
and, specifically, paying very special 
attention to adult education and 
above all to workers’ education. 


x * * 


LAWREN HARRIS, 

Canadian Artist: 

Ir should be the responsibility of 
Canadians to learn to understand 
peoples of other countries. 

There is one sure way to achieve 
understanding and appreciation of 
other peoples and that is through 
their arts. 

Differences in ideology, in eco- 
nomics and in religion tend to sepa- 
rate peoples. 

Differences in expression in the 
arts lead to mutual understanding 
and good will. 

We desire that other peoples shall 
express themselves in the arts in 
terms of their own character and out- 
look, not in our terms. Similarly 
other people when they visit us,want 
to see, hear and read what we Cen. 
adians create in the arts. 

These different expressions and 
creations in the arts are considered 
as spiritual contributions of a quite 
different order and kind than other 


manifestations. They arise from 


the same basic need in all peoples, 





and are the means by which a people 
distills, clarifies and harmonizes its 
experience and thus makes its con- 
tribution to man’s enduring values. 
In so doing it comes not only to 
understand itself but to find a way 
‘o universal understanding. 

This leads to two conclusions. 

One—that we Canadians have to 
reate our way, through our own 
vork in the arts, to an understand- 
ing of the universal creative spirit. 
This means that we should do all 
in our power to make the arts an 
inseparable part of our life. 

Two—that we should unite with 
ther peoples in the widest possible 
interchange of works in all the arts. 


x * * 


ABBE ARTHUR MAHEUX, 
University Professor: 

[ue most important word in the 
name of this organization is, to my 
mind, the word Cultural, and then, 
in the Declaration, the words “wide 
diffusion of culture”. 
Canada, is more 
fortunate than others in that it pos- 


sesses two great cultures, the British 


Our country, 


and the French, and the excellent 
symbols of both those cultures, the 
french and the English language. 
This is a very great asset if we 
mly want to use them to full advan- 
tage. All our universities should 
teach both French and British cul- 
tures; they should have research 
work organized to know better the 
past, the present and the future of 
both cultures. Doing so they would 


attract here students from all parts 
of the world, students eager to find 
under the same roof, on the same 
campus, the benefits of Western 
civilization as it has evolved through 
centuries in Great Britain and in 
France. 

Our position between the two 
puts our country in the 
centre for students from Europe 
and from Asia. Our neighbourhood 
with the United States and even with 
Latin America permits young men 
and women to come here easily. 
We already have scholars of both 
languages and we can draw others 
of good quality from England, 
France and other countries. 

Canada is certainly in a good 
position to ensure in the world “a 
wide diffusion of culture” and to 
preserve the “independence, integ- 
rity and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures”. 


oceans 


The National Conference of Ca- 
nadian Universities should take this 
view and help in realizing the dream. 


*x* * * 


MISS EVELYN McDONALD, 
School Teacher: 


THROUGH close co-operation in the 
United Nations Educational Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, Ca- 
nada can learn much and contribute 


something. Already the Canada- 
Newfoundland Education Associ- 
ation has achieved some notable re- 
sults through collaboration of di- 
verse educational authorities, and has 
entered the international field in the 
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undertaking, along with American 
educationists, of a joint study of the 
teaching of Canadian and American 
history in our two countries. The 
opportunity for still wider knowledge 
of our world neighbours is very wel- 
come. 

As one keenly interested in the 
teaching of democratic citizenship in 
our schools, I am delighted to read 
that one of the functions of this inter- 
national body is to “give fresh im- 
pulse to popular education and to 
the spread of culture by suggesting 
educational methods best suited to 
prepare children of the world for the 
responsibilities of freedom.” We in 
Canada certainly can profit by such 
help. 

A national organization such as is 
suggested in the constitution should 
be set up here. In it, men and wo- 
men actually engaged in teaching 


should have an important place. 


With our nine separate Departments 


of Education there is a real danger 


that administrative officials might 


fill up most of the places accorded to 
education as separate from science 
and culture. Care should be taken 
to see that among the five delegates 
Canada there 


chosen to represent 


should be a teacher. Moreover, in 
view of the number of women en- 
gaged in education and the special 
and direct interest of women in the 
education of their children some of 


these delegates should be women. 


* * x 


DR. FLETCHER PEACOCK, 

Provincial Superintendent of Education: 
CaNnapDA accepted her full respon- 
sibility for the waging of war and 
has therefore a corresponding vested 
interest in winning permanent world 
peace. To protect her investment 
already made for good world re- 
lationships, as well as to conserve and 
promote the ideals for which she 
fought, Canada should enthusiastic- 
ally support U.N.E.S.C.O. Such 
action is logical and practical, be- 
cause this is an organization whic! 


the 
peop 
(d) 


for the first time in history makes li 
rge 


provision to keep the common people 


: ' aor spon 
of all the nations belonging informed 


as to the philosophy and teaching in oo 
the schools of the various countries ‘ect 
Having the minds of the common 
people thus informed about world 
movements will be an effective brak 
upon those leaders who want war, 
and will be the best support to the 
leaders in international matters who 
desire world peace. 

Canada can support U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in many ways, among which the 
following might be mentioned :- 
(a) By giving through her govern- 
ment all possible leadership and 
United Nations 
Organization under which U.N.E. 
5.C.O. is established. 

(b) By accepting through the direct 
action of the Canadian Government 
the constitution of U.N.E.S.C.O. 

(c) By evolving within Canada, 
working through provincial educa- 
tional departments, universities, and 


hacking to the 


national educational, scientific and 





cultural organizations, a represen- 
‘ative organization that will reflect as 
vith one voice Canada’s educational 
the international 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Such a 
Canadian organization would at the 
ume time serve through its com- 


views 1n con- 


ference of 


nent parts as a distributing agency 
through which the facts gathered 
‘rom the United Nations may reach 
the minds and become operative in 
the lives of all sections of our 
people. 

d) By working through authorities, 
ganizations, and individuals re- 
sponsible for both formal and in- 
ormal education, spread a know- 
ledge of U.N.E.S.C.O. and its ob- 
jectives in the minds of the common 
people where permanent peace must 


riginate. 


DR. JAMES S. THOMSON, 

University President: 

THE first and most important contri- 
bution Canada can make to UNE- 
SCO is to educate our people in 
the significance of the parent organi- 
zation of the United Nations that 
illed UNESCO into being. We 
may repeat the tragic folly of the 
League of Nations experience. All 
parties were in nominal adherence 
to the League but the project never 
von the enthusiastic and _intelli- 
gent support of the people as a 
‘hole. There is no serious oppo- 
‘ition in the United Nations, and our 
support is not likely to attract the 


issionate loyalty that can be 


aroused by the heat of controversy. 
In a country so large, with a popu- 
lation so scattered, when so many 


practical matters seem to command 
immediate interest, it is difficult to 
convince our people that internation- 
al affairs should have a place of pri- 


ority in public policy. 

While 
ought to be done to promote under- 
standing at 


much can be done and 
academic level 
through the interchange of scholars 
and students, and by stimulating 
such vital studies as political science, 
foreign languages and history, we 
must not be too “high brow” in our 
outlook upon international education. 
Why not bring and send farmers, 
fishermen and other workers from 
Why confine 
our tourist advertisements and good- 
will tours to our friends in the 
United States? All that can be be 
done to break down the barriers of 
ignorance is needed among large and 
significant groups, such as students, 
industrial workers, and teachers, as 
well as people engaged in business. 


the 


and to other lands? 


* * * 


REV. J. J. TOMPKINS, 

Parish Priest: 
Tue United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
with its unwritten motto: “Peace 
through Education” challenges not 
only those active in the fields of Edu- 
cation, Science and Art, but also 
leaders and ranks in Agriculture and 
Labour as well. 

Few with Lord 


will disagree 








“Even the 
achievement of Victory would be 
Dead-Sea_ fruit 


Halifax when he said: 


unless we also 
achieve that which must be our 
greatest peace aim—that of securing 
the world, so far as it is within hu- 
man power to do so, against a re- 
petition of this tragedy”. 

Michael de la Bedoyére modestly 
suggests that while one might not 
just know how this can be done, 
one can fairly safely put one’s finger 
on the seat of the pain which for 
generations has tortured the body- 
politic of the world. “The seat of 
the pain can be expressed in two 
words” he 


security”. 


says: ‘Economic In- 

Apparently thinking along the 
same lines, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
director-general of the United 
Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) contends that 
Food may be one of the answers to 
the atomic bomb. Sir John is a dis- 
tinguished doctor and farmer, noted 
for his contributions to nutritional 
science. He is convinced that agri- 
cultural policy should be based upon 
the nutritional needs of the people. 
He represents one of the most whole- 
some developments the past 
number of years: the coming to- 
gether of medical science with the 
science of farming and the finding of 
the basis of health in soil fertility. 
Since war and the state of mind that 
goes with war-making have their 
origins want, insecurity and 
hunger which make people think in 
terms of aggression, may we not 


Nations 


of 


in 


hope that with flourishing organi- 
zations like UNESCO and FAO. 
there will be a good fighting chance 
to better conditions for world secur- 
ity, economic rehabilitation and 
peaceful relations among people— 
everywhere. 

* 
MISS BERYL TRUAX, 

School Teacher: 

THROUGHOUT the ages the ignorance 
and prejudices of masses of people 
have been exploited by groups of 
peoples with their own axes to grind 


* * 


The great advance in rapid com- 
munication, the spate of newspapers 
and periodicals of all sorts and des- 
cription, the radio, the printed word 
have now made it absolutely imper- 
ative prepare a highly criti- 
cal and discriminating public to off- 
set the dangers that now threaten 
a too gullible and asedulous public 
who might be too easily victimized 
by those who would whip up anta- 


to 


gonisms, feed prejudices and so set 
the stage for a future war. 
Owing to the wisdom and initia- 
tive of representative educationists oi 
the United States who attended the 
San Francisco Conference at the 
invitation of President Truman, the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. has been organized 
under the 
of 


Economic and_ Social 
the United Nations 
Organization, to permit education t: 
function on an international 
for the promotion of peace. 
We Canadians would show our- 


Council 


scale 


selves sadly lacking in a sense of 
responsibility and our desire for 
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peace would be left open to question 
were we to fail in assuming our full 
share of participation in this most 
important organization. 

A national commission should be 
set up immediately. On this nation- 
al commission all levels of educa- 
tion should be fully represented. In 
view of the fact that not more than 
6% of our young citizens attend 
universities the pre-university levels 
the 
Representatives 
could be appointed from the various 
national organizations for the pro- 
motion of education—the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, the Canada- 


and adult education are of 


first importance. 


Newfoundland Education Associ- 
the Workers’ Educational 
Association, the Home and School 


Federation. 


ition, 


This commission would 
organize an international exchange 
of teachers and students and pro- 
mote school workshops in social 
studies on an international scale. 

Teachers of the Social Studies are 
the most valuable workers in this 
held. It is they who can contri- 
bute most to the common fund of 
international knowledge and _ infor- 
mation; it is they who are most able 
to extract from such a fund what 
would be of the greatest value to 
young Canadians. 

It has always been a matter of 
wonder to us why the educators of 
ur young Canadians are so seldom 
consulted on such important quest- 
ions as citizenship, national or inter- 
national, despite the fact that we are 
moulding the opinions and influ- 


encing the attitudes of young Can- 
adians who are expected to contri- 
bute to world peace. 

With all levels of education repre- 
sented, national commission 
would be able to choose five delegates 
who would he truly representative, 


for the Genc:al Conference. 


this 


* * * 


MISS ELIZABETH WYN WOOD, 
Sculptress: 

Tue peculiar genius of the Canadian 
nation is manifest in the “live and 
let live” principle of our own feder- 
ation. To the scoffer and the person 
who decries the lack of a national 
culture in Canada and of an over- 
all system of education, our newly 
taken responsibilities on the execu- 
tive committee of the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Preparatory Commission may seem 
vainglorious. 


Yet it is precisely in 
our traditional tolerance of diverse 
customs and in our bilingual habit 


that we now realize our stature. 
Article V, paragraph 2, of the U.N. 
E.S.C.O. constitution says that the 
Executive Board shall “have regard 
to the diversity of cultures and a 
balanced geographical _ distribu- 
We should expect, there- 
fore, that Canada, with her unique 
experience, will approach her under- 
takings with more understanding 


(Continued on page 48) 


tion”’. 





This symposium will be con- 
tinued in the May number of 
Food For Thought. 














> Here is a discussion of parent 
education today—its problems and 
the possibilities for new advance. 


The Nature of Parent Education 
By W. P. Percival 


L;USINESS learned that 
they must train their employees on 
the job if they are to meet with 
maximum success. Much learning 
has always taken place on the job, 
but today the training of employees 
is a specialized function and it is 
often done in a very skilful manner. 
The apprenticeship system formerly 
in force has almost completely dis- 
appeared, and people are now paid 
fairly good wages while they fit 
themselves for their career. It has 
long been recognized that, in the 
skilled and semi-skilled trades, there 
must be a learning period. This 
principle now applies in many white 
collar jobs. Salesmen of brushes, 
insurance and automobiles 
attend courses of varying lengths in 
order that their efficiency may be as 
great as possible. 


men have 


bonds, 


A business in which most men and 
women engage is that of bringing 
up children. The number who re- 
ceive any systematic instruction for 
this job is extremely small. Yet 
its complications and hazards are 
far greater than those met with in 
any other normal occupation. More- 
over, there is no other business 
in which the conditions change so 


steadily and persistently as they do 


in the rearing of children because 
the subjects alter constantly as they 
grow up. The recognition of these 
facts and the need for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge to assist parents 
with the solution of their many 
problems has resulted in a growing 
movement to introduce into child 
care the principles that have been 
so successful in business. 

The aims of those interested in 
courses of education 
for parents are that by this means 
fathers and mothers will be able 
to understand their children better, 
use more effective methods for 
their upbringing and thus develop 
better family and 


introducing 


community 
relationships. 

Almost all parents realize that the 
upbringing of children is extremely 
hazardous and that they are sub- 
ject to frequent, and perhaps ulti- 
mate, failure in their efforts. Even 
the well trained and best intentioned 
parent who has chummed with his 
children for years may fail in his 
efforts to obtain the most desirable 
of relationships with one or more 
members of his family at critical 
moments, because every person is an 
individual with his own ideas and 
peculiarities, and because reactions 





, advice and training cannot al- 
ways be forecast accurately. 

There is no parent who does not 
need help with the upbringing of 
is children. In tribal life the elders 
and the chiefs taught the parents. 
\s civilization developed, the wise 
en taught the parents, and trained 
teachers taught the children. The 
moral and intellectual virtues known 
‘o the Greeks still have to be taught, 
the moral ones consisting of courage, 
‘temperance, liberality, munificence, 
magnanimity, self-respect, gentle- 
ness, and the intellectual ones of 
and wisdom. As _ the 
uth grows, the parent requires 
iore and more help to enable him 
» choose the golden mean in his 
ittitudes and decisions as he seeks 
to lead his child towards attaining 
the emotional and social maturity 
hat is so desirable. 

That children should be brought 
up under conditions that will result 
1 good physical development is a 
ne qua non. In order that this 
ay take place, children require 
idequate diet, fresh air, sunshine, 
nd rest of sufficient duration and 
inder good conditions. They need 
} be protected against tuberculosis, 
liphtheria, typhoid fever, whooping 
ough and other diseases that take 
their toll when uncontrolled. The 
best method of control is for parents 
0 be forewarned about the dangers 
ind to be given information which 
hey can use as required. 

The mental development of chil- 
iren likewise needs care—extreme 
are. The trained psychologist may 
serviceable, though the 


1dgment 


e very 


advice he will give will be dependent 
upon knowing the surroundings 
and circumstances at the moment. 
Though it is impossible to lay down 
particular rules to meet all con- 
ditions, he can give general rules, 
and application might be made which 
will help under the particular con- 
ditions. In cases where some kind 
of punishment, for example, is re- 
quired, an invariable rule is that the 


punishment must fit the crime, the 


purpose being to produce a self 
governing personality, self disci- 
plined in every way. But which 
of the three general rules should be 
applied in the particular case pre- 
sents the problem. Sometimes the 
wise parent should go directly about 
it, sometimes he should go around 
the problem, and sometimes he 
should actually refrain from inflict- 
ing any punishment or even facing 
a decision. Too many people take 
the same path each time ; they punish, 
corporally scold or 
ridicule or curtail the child’s allow- 
ance. 


perhaps, or 


Parents should have information 
concerning the different types of 
intelligence and should be reminded 
that all people cannot distinguish 
themselves in an academic course of 


study. In addition to those who 


work with ideas (the academically 
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minded) there are those who can 
work with things (the practically 
minded) and those who can work 
with people (the socially minded). 
Because a child cannot get good 
marks in school he is not necessarily 
to be condemned. He may be very 
successful if directed into the chan- 
nel that needs his type of intelligence. 

Parents usually wish to do as 
much as they can to see that their 
children live happily and that they 
will be at least as well prepared as 
others in society. They know that 
they must be not only parents but 
teachers, philosophers and friends. 
Mothers know how important it is 
that they should be good cooks— 
serving nutritious properly 
balanced meals; good nurses—able 
to diagnose and prescribe ef- 
fectively for all children’s ailments 
and accidents ; 


and 


good housekeepers— 
to teach children habits of orderli- 
ness and right living with others and 
to make them proud of their homes; 
good psychologists—able to analyse 
the peculiarities of children and to 
find solutions of problems of disci- 
pline, money and behaviour; and 
good spiritual counsellors—able to 
help children to learn right attitudes 
and all that leads to the good life. 


Fathers know how necessary it is 


well informed in 
order that they may co-operate ef- 
fectively in the home and use their 
knowledge of life for the guidance 
and improvement of their children. 
3oth parents are aware that full co- 
operation is essential if the family is 
to be well brought up. 
however, parents 


for them to be 


Frequently, 


are ignorant of 


the means of working together suc- 
cessfully. 

The difficulties involved in happy 
family life are greatly multiplied 
where there is ignorance, poverty or 
sickness—either physical or mental. 
To combat ignorance of all kinds, 
extension courses are being given 
all over the country. To overcome 
poverty, effective movements are 
under way. To combat sickness of 
a physical nature clinics are being 
increased in number and quality. 
Though in their infancy, mental 
hygiene institutes have been found 
to be helpful. 

In a good home, certain character- 
istics must be present. All must 
trust in the honesty of the others, 
in thought, word and deed, in finance 
and in ownership of property. Al 
must be kind to one another. 
if there 


Even 
misunderstandings, 
mutual goodwill should always pre- 
vail. The man and boy must be 
gentlemen in their manners and hab- 
its, and the woman and girl should 
at all times have the charm and grace 
of ladies. These characteristics 
should be inculcated in the younger 
menrbers of the family. Even in 
such homes many difficulties wil! 
arise. These will vary according to 
the child. As he grows older, the 
companionship between the boy and 
his father, the girl and the mother 
must be cemented in order that 
reasonable guidance in conduct, and, 
later, in job analysis may be given. 
In order that a harmonious 
development of the child may be 
effected, there must be mutual co- 
operation between home and schoo! 


are 
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Home and School Associations Support Constructive Films 


Guidance in the home, for example, 


must be supplemented by guidance 
in school. Parents can do their part 
in this respect by urging that guid- 
nee officers be engaged by School 
Boards and that the school give to 
upils opportunities for surveying 
themselves and also for examining 
he work of the world with a view 
) seeing what will fit in with their 
and 


tastes abilities, what qualifi- 
‘ations are required for jobs of 
irious types and what opportunities 
ire likely to be open when the boys 
nd girls reach the stage when they 
1] 


| need jobs. Because of improve- 


ments in machinery, for example, 
there will doubtless be less call for 
future, but 
than counter- 
hal: -e bv incre; sc 4 ~“lerical 

balanced by increases in clerical and 


agriculturalists in the 


this will be more 
professional jobs, by new jobs that 
will open up because of advances in 
research, and particularly in trade 
and transportation. 
artistic 


People who are 
should be encouraged to 
choose such vocations as that of art- 
ist, photographer, architect or engi- 
neer; those who speak easily and 
convincingly might be 
lawyers, or politicians. 
By means of formal education, the 


salesmen, 











learning process is shortened and 
intensified for children. Adults pick 
up a great deal of information inci- 
dentally but, in order that learning 
may be definite and progress from 
point to point, someone must organ- 
ize it, and, probably, write it out. It 
can then be passed on from one to 
another. The material required for 
the education of parents is being so 
organized and written. It now re- 
mains for parents in increasing 
numbers to become conscious of their 
needs and acquire the habit of attend- 
ing Parent Education classes. 
Classes should be open to the 
maturer members of a family as 
well as to the parents. As the young 
people come of age special efforts 
should be made to ensure their 
attendance at informational classes 
that concern present and future liv- 
ing. Nature does not endow young 
married people with any special 
knowledge of how to live socially, 
nor how to care for children simply 
because the marriage knot is tied. 
They must receive personal directed 
instruction if they are to receive the 
right type of information. Such 
classes would fill a real need for late 
teen-age youth and people in their 
early twenties. Far better would it 
be for them to spend their time im- 
proving themselves in such sur- 
roundings than in kicking their heels 
on the street or wasting their time 
in amusement halls or perhaps in 
taverns. To change the emphasis 
from spending the evenings unprofit- 
ably or unwisely to the mode related 
here would greatly enrich the in- 
dividuals and the nation. For young 


people to acquire the habit of attend- 
ing evening classes would surely 
result in many of them continuing 
their studies into later years. Schools 
and colleges usually close their doors 
at too early an hour. The plant is 
there. It should be used. The spiri: 
of a school should not go to sleep at 
5:00 or 6:00 p.m. If the spirit is 
good it can be present just as well 
after the evening meal as after break- 
fast or luncheon. 

One of the organizations most in- 
terested in the promotion of Parent 
Education is the Home and School. 
This association has many branches 
in each of the Provinces of Canada, 
each Province having its Federation 
(with the exception of Prince Ed- 
ward Island where one is in process 
of formation), and there is a Na- 
tional Federation. From the latest 
report of the National Federation 
the following is culled: 

Most Parent Education work cen- 
tres around physical health, mental 
hygiene and guidance. At Dalhousie 
University a mental health clinic is 
maintained. In Quebec there is a 
Mental Hygiene Institute from 
which information is widely circu- 
lated and study groups formed and 
assisted. Courses of lectures on disci- 
pline, adolescent conflicts, etc., have 
been given in Ontario and the west- 
ern provinces. In Manitoba there is 
a Parent Education Association 
which conducts study groups under 
the headi.:gs: Pre-School, School 
Age, and Adolescent. “Better 
Parenthood week” and Parents 
Institutes are features of the work 
of the British Columbia Parent- 


cular 
or no 





Libraries are 
ugmenting their stocks of books 
with co-operative games, 
tories, drama, music appreciation 
for children, and child care. In co- 
peration with the British Columbia 
Parent-Teacher Federation, the Ex- 
‘ension Department of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia has pre- 
pared and published two courses of 
study ; one entitled “Child Psycholo- 
gy for Parents” and the other “Mar- 
triage and Family Relationships”. 
These series of pamphlets are parti- 
cularly suited for classes with little 
or no group experience and are being 
used quite extensively. 

Nearly all the Provincial Home 
and School Federations are publish- 
ing monthly bulletins which contain 
such articles as “Marriage Counsel- 
ling’ and “Relationships between 
Parents and Children”. 

In addition to the more than 1,300 
Home and School Associations in 
Canada, there are many other ser- 
vices that are attempting to cater to 
the needs of Parent Education, such 
as the Women’s Institutes, Local 
Councils of Women, Alumnae So- 
cieties, Farm groups, Homemakers 
Clubs and various reading circles. 

Courses of the description referred 
to in this article are appearing in 


feacher Association. 


lealing 


Canada with increasing frequency. 
Many of them are given over the 
radio through the various forums in- 
cluding the Farm Forum. In order 
that these may be effective, listening 
groups should be organized. Any 
person interested can easily form a 
listening group by getting informa- 
tion through bulletins or the press 
and spending a few minutes tele- 
phoning to friends. The Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Workers Education 
Association and other socializing 
agencies offer courses suited to these 
purposes. Agricultural colleges and 
Household Science schools are parti- 
cularly adapted for the purpose. 

The universities of Canada list 
offerings to parents, a partial list of 
which follows: Toronto University, 
through its Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, has “Learning in the Pre- 
school Years”, “Discipline”, ‘The 
School Age Child”, “Adolescence”, 
“Course for Nursery School Par- 
ents”. The University of Saskatche- 
wan has extension courses on “Child 
Psychology”, “Helping Children 
Grow Up”, “Marriage and Family 
Life”, “You and Your Home’’. The 
University of British Columbia, 
through its extension department, 
offers “Marriage and Family Life” 
and “Child Psychology”. 











BRIEF NEWS 


Films at Thunder Bay 


“IT FouND my first trip into the 
Thunder Bay area quite productive. 
The Agricultural Representative and 
the Educational Director of Credit 
Unions both co-operated splendidly 
in helping to arrange showings and 
providing transportation to rural 
points which I could not have 
reached otherwise. I carried an extra 
film, The Useful Bees, to help the 
Agricultural Representative stimu- 
late interest in honey production, and 
he spoke on this subject at several 
school and adult showings. Some of 
the schools had just completed stu- 
dies on the life of the honey bee, 
and interest generally was keen. 

At showings arranged to promote 
credit unions I showed The People’s 
Bank and Fruits, Vegetables and 
Co-operation. The Educational Di- 
rector spoke and led discussions at 
Baird, Slate River and at the Labor 
Temple, Port Arthur, among a 
crowd of Finnish people from the 
People’s Co-operative Society. In 
fact, in this latter case, there were 
already enough people present fami- 
liar with credit unions to apply for 
a charter, and I was informed that 
this would be done. 

At Paipoonge School, where films 
were shown for the first time, three 


students had never seen a motion 
picture before and our program made 
a real impression. 

Plans are now being made to use 
a generator so that we may reach 
many points where power is not 
available. Films will be specially 
selected to promote better farming 
practices, and the formation of 
Farm Clubs and credit 
unions. In co-operation with the 
Agricultural Representative we are 
planning to show films at the Dryden 
Seed Fair. 

My second trip to Fort Frances 
was also productive. The High 
School there has secured a new pro- 
jector and I spent eight hours train- 
ing the teaching staff in its opera- 
tion. 


Junior 


—NatT’L Fitm Boarp FIELp 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


Correction! 


TuE chief librarian of the Willistead 
Library in Windsor, Ontario, writes 
to correct a mistaken impression 
conveyed by a brief news item in 
the February issue of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT, which stated that a 
new film centre had recently been 
established at this library. 
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The facts are that in 1943 the 
Willistead Library became a re- 
pository for National Fiim Board 
prints, and a National Film Society 
branch promoted the use of films 
in Windsor. Later that year, when 
gas rationing became severe, ar- 
rangements were made allowing the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
take N.F.B. films to their downtown 
office where they kept their pro- 
jector for the Volunteer Projection 
Service. It was understood that 
the two parts of the Willistead Film 
Library would be reunited at Willi- 
stead when the gas rationing was no 
longer a problem. This was accom- 
plished last November. 

The librarian goes on to say that 
a Film Council has been organized 
for Windsor, with headquarters at 
Willistead. It holds meetings once 
a month when films are shown and 
discussed, related groups being noti- 
fied of the films which will be suit- 
able for their group. For example, 
the March meeting showed films for 
various youth groups, such as Youth 
Centres, Teen-Town Clubs, and so 


on. 


Lighted Schools 


Some 600 Edmonton men and wo- 
men have enrolled in a five-weeks 
course of adult classes, sponsored by 
the Edmonton Council of Adult 
Education. Courses are being given 
one evening a week in each of five 
city schools, on a wide variety of 


subjects: Handicrafts, Nutrition, 
Home Building, Child Psychology, 
Post-War Europe, The Atom, Philo- 
sophy for the Common Man, Music 
Appreciation, Understanding the 
"Teen-Ager and other topics of popu- 
lar appeal. This is not the first time 
Edmonton schools have been lighted 
at night for adult classes, but this 
year’s enrollment reaches a new 
high, both in numbers and enthusi- 
asm. 


Display on Housing 


THousanps of Canadians are acutely 
concerned these days with the pro- 
blem of housing. In Ottawa a dozen 
young people working at architec- 
ture or allied pursuits some time ago 
formed the Architectural Research 
Group known as ARGO. They 
began, like similar groups in other 
cities, with a common desire to find 
out how the technical means at the 
disposal of the building professions 
could be more effectively applied 
to the improvement of our physical 
environment—particularly our urban 
environment. 

Recently ARGO’s main efforts 
have been directed to the design of 
a travelling display in which their 
convictions about the desirable way 
to tackle the planning of Canadian 
towns could be set forth more graph- 
ically and exactly than is possible 
This 
display has been produced by the 
craftsmen of the Film 


over the air or in the press. 


National 
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Board; and the National Gallery of 
Canada is taking charge of the cir- 
culation, shipping and business ar- 
rangements with local groups. 
The display consists of a title 
stand, plus 21 panels each 5 feet 
wide and 4 feet high. These may 
be mounted on a wall, or set up on 
The panels 
are covered with photographs and 


the easels provided. 


diagrams, with no more text than 
a rotogravure feature. 

ARGO hopes that this display will 
be sponsored by interested groups 
in cities and towns all across Ca- 
nada. It can be booked by arrange- 
ment with the National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa. 


* * * 


Previews in Regina 


\ WIDER use of films by women’s 
groups is being encouraged by the 
new Regina Women’s Film Council. 
With the winding-up of wartime 
have 
more free time to devote to other 
the Regina council 
hopes to encourage the best use of 


services many women will 


activities, and 


this time by means of films. 

Each month a number of films on 
child nutrition, 
Canadian life and culture or inter- 
national developments are previewed 
After discus- 
sing the value of each, the council 
recommends purchase of the best for 


education, care, 


by council members. 


local use. Thirty-two women’s or- 
ganizations were represented at the 


first of these previews. 


Manitoba Co-ops 
Form Film Circuit 


SevERAL Manitoba co-operatives, 
including the United Grain Grower; 
and the Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
now have their own monthly film 
programs. The new film circuit was 
organized by these groups in co- 
operation with the Winnipeg office 
of the National Film Board to cir- 
culate films on co-operative methods 
generally as well as on_ special 
topics. The Manitoba Vegetable and 
Potato Growers, for instance, hav 
seen Certified for Seed on the pro- 
duction of Canadian seed potatoes, 
Vegetables and Co- 
operation. Men of Rochdale, a long 
film on the beginning and growth of 


and Fruits, 


co-operatives in Britain, has been 
shown to all the co-operatives on 
the circuit. 

French films are provided for the 
Association d’Education Canadienne 
Francaise at St. Boniface, which 
supervises the work of French co- 
operatives in this area. 





Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 
mews item accepted for pub- 
lication. 














To Farm Forums 


THE FUTURE OF 
A SYMP 


“The statement was made re- 
ntly that National Farm Radio 
wum has reached a critical stage 
its development. The next two 
r three years will decide the di- 
lion in which it is going, and 
hether it has really taken root or 
will gradually peter out. 
“What do you think the future 
Farm Forum will be?” 
This question was asked of a 
imber of people who are keenly 
terested in Farm Radio 
of them among its 
inders in 1940. All of them have 
id responsibility of one kind or 
nother in the project. 


Forum. 


were 


Geograph- 
lly they represent every region of 


Dominion. Here their 


are 
H. H. Hannam, Chairman of 
wm Radio Forum’s National Com- 
ittee and President of the Can- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, 
which ts one of the sponsoring agen- 
ies of National Farm Radio Forum, 
trikes a note of confidence: 
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FARM FORUM 
OSIUM 


“In the six years of its operation, 
National Farm Radio Forum has 
proved conclusively that an adult 
education program can be conducted 
successfully by linking it up with 
radio broadcasts. This program has 
done pioneering work for the whole 
democratic The two-way 
technique of ideas and information 
going out to organized groups from 
coast to coast, and ideas and group 
opinions coming back, coupled with 
the resulting group thinking and 
group decisions, are the very funda- 
mentals of such a program. 


world. 


Surely 
this is an ideal technique by which 
citizens may function within a demo- 
cracy, benefit through their own par- 
ticipation, and give the state the 
advantage of enlightened citizenship. 

“There is no limit to the future 
possibilities of Farm Radio Forum. 
The technique has been perfected, 
the results are unquestionable. What 
it will accomplish in the future will 
depend largely upon the rapidity 
with which its scope is enlarged to 











embrace five, ten or twenty times 
as many farm people as are enrolled 
in the program at the present time. 
With times as many 
Forums and members as 
to-day National Farm Radio Forum 


even five 


we have 
could provide an enlightened rural 
opinion throughout this Dominion 
perhaps unequalled in any other part 
of the world.” 


* * * 


O. J. W. Shugg, who, as Super- 
visor of the Farm Broadcasts De- 
partment of the CBC was one of the 
founders of Farm Radio Forum— 
now a farmer and an active Farm 
Forum participant in Lambton 
County—stresses the importance of 
its national role. 

“The ‘national’ 
Radio Forum is probably its most 
Hence, any- 


aspect of [arm 
valuable characteristic. 
thing tending to break down that 
feature of the project will hasten its 
deterioration. This possibility con- 
stantly hovers in the background as 
provincial Forum organizations 
grow stronger and tend to disregard 
national leadership. Provincial sec- 
retaries or committees, if not well- 
schooled in the underlying principles 
of Farm Forum, can emasculate it 
It is beyond the power 
national secretary, 
deflect 


over night. 
of a however 
competent, to undesir- 
able action once a provincial Forum 
organization takes the bit of self- 
interest in its teeth. The history of 
Dominion-Provincial relations holds 


a warning for Farm Radio Forum. 


“] believe the solution rests in the 
quality of leadership developed 
across the country. Except in Que- 
bec no provincial Forum organi- 


zation has concerned itself seriously 


with the development of leader. 
ship. No attention has been given 
the supremely important matter oj 
finding and inspiring a_ sufficien: 
number of provincial Forum leaders 
with the ‘national’ concept to insure 
its continuance. Unless numbers oj 


Forum leaders in each province 
promote th: 
‘national’ aspects of Farm Forum, 


and 


actively defend and 
its potentialities in breaking 
down provincial and regional bar- 
farm people, then 
National Farm Radio Forum cannot 


riers between 
long survive. 

“Distance, lack of funds and a 
dozen other obstacles immediatel 
but, I 
they must be surmounted if the pro- 


present themselves submit, 
ject is to develop the provincial 


leadership it vitally needs.” 
£2 


David Smith, on the other hand 
sees the danger of too much centrali- 
Mr. Smith is Director of 
the Community Life Training Insti- 
tute, Barrie, Ontario. He says, 

“Farm Forum has contributed im- 
mensely to the growth of farm 
people. 


sation. 


Growth however is an un- 
The growth of farm 
people for which Farm Forum was 


responsible, was made possible be- 


even affair. 


cause Farm Forum provided a ready- 
made educational program that met 





CBC officials Fergus Mutrie, Ab Kemp and 
Harry Boyle. 


the need for the social experience of 
a neighbourly meeting. The prob- 
lem faced by Farm Forum now is the 
same problem it faced five year ago 

how to make a highly centralized 
program produced for mass con- 
sumption meet the various and com- 


This 


is the one great problem of all 


plex needs of growing people. 


teachers, whether they work in 
nursery, college or adult education. 
Part of the answer to this problem 
for Farm Forum will be found in at 
least three ways: one, increasing skill 
in preparing the discussion ques- 
tions and possibly the provision of 
supplementary questions to guide 
discussion along lines other than 
those of the broadcast where this is 
lesired ; two, development of county 
or regional Forum committees with 
part or full-time secretaries to cor- 
relate the Forum programs with 
local activities ; three, growth in the 
use of local radio stations supple- 
menting the national broadcast with 


discussion of more local interest.” 
x * * 


In the Prairies the problem of 
John G. Rayner, 
Director of Extension at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, while ap- 
preciating the accomplishments and 
possibilities of Farm Forum, ts some- 
what skeptical of its future in the 
West. 
“Unless 


space is a barrier. 


and 
wider appeal are continually injected 
into the program I seriously doubt 
that Farm Forum can last indefinite- 
ly. If confined to farm problems 
considerable duplication from year 
to year is inevitable with eventual 
slump in interest. 

must compel interest. 


greater variety 


The program 
Action pro- 
jects while desirable are not essential 
as the end product. There is cri- 
ticism that the program too often is 
a recital of the ills and grievances 
of rural life and that not enough at- 
tention is given to its satisfactions. 
“Sparse settlement in the prairie 
area of the West, combined with 
winter hazards of cold and bad roads 
and absence of suitable conveyance 
when cars cannot be used, are defi- 
nite deterrents to the formation and 
functioning of groups. Saskat- 
chewan has 125,000 farm homes only 
500 of which are represented in 
organized groups. Is it better to 
reach 500 families in groups or 
25,000 or more individually? In 
the West at least this question must 
be faced even though the abandon- 
ment of the group method means a 
vital change in concept. 
the 


“Nevertheless listening-dis- 


cussion idea is fundamentally sound. 
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It stimulates thinking and discussion 
Provocative letters 
coming from Forum groups sub- 
this. Sixty-five per cent 
of Saskatchewan Forums are keenly 
interested in the program and there 
is a general desire that it be con- 


and analysis. 


stantiate 


tinued.” 
x * x 

The Alberta Farm Forum Secre- 
tary, James McFall, who is also 
Secretary of the Alberta Federation 
of Agriculture, thinks farm organi- 
zations have a responsibility in con- 
He sum- 
this 


nection with Farm Forum. 
marizes the Alberta situation 
way : 

“Tf one were to view the past and 
make a careful check on the number 
of forums which have been organized 
and the number which have taken 
an active part in group listening and 
reporting one would not be very 
hopeful for the future. On the 
other hand it is surprising and en- 
couraging to take note of the number 
of farm people whom one may con- 
tact that are listening regularly to 
this broadcast. Furthermore, I 
would wager that there are many 
urban people equally interested in 
listening to these discussions of 
farm problems. 

“When planning the future of this 
project ‘one must ask onself the 
question, ‘Is Farm Radio Forum 
worth while?’ My answer would be 
an unqualified ‘Yes’. I base this 
decision directly on the fact that 
groups which are entering into the 
spirit of Farm Forum, and are using 
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Better education and new schools are re- 
curring action projects undertaken by 
Farm Forums. 


it as it should be used, are emphatic 
in expressing the value of the pro- 
They have adopted Farm 
orum as one of the ‘musts’ in their 
scheme of 


gram. 


activities. 

“If this is the case the lack of 
participation lies in weak organi- 
zation and lack of leadership; or 
rural conditions such as distances 
There is of course 
the fact that farmers have been a 


very busy class of people, or should 


and poor roads. 


I say an overworked class of people 


during the past few years, and con- 
sequently any extra activities, re- 
gardless of value, are looked upon 
with lack of interest. This las 


thought is one reason 


future. 


“There is still another thought. 
Sponsors and organizers of Farm 


why we 
should not be pessimistic about the 


GO 


4 
L oasi 





orum must keep in mind the fact 
‘hat, if this program is to be a suc- 


it will not stand alone but 


Cs5 
should be accepted and used as a tool 

And 
having 


the farm organizations. 
mtil farm organizations 
will take hold and 
program, we cannot 


expect to have a large audience in 


untry locals 


sponsor this 


e form of listening groups.” 


x x 


* 


Going farther west to the Pacific 
oast province of British Columbia, 
A. Hayden, Secretary of the B.C. 
of and 
litor of “Country Life” makes some 


deration Agriculture 
crete suggestions. 
“ritish Columbia offers a difh- 
problem, in respect of the Farm 
rum, and yet for this very reason, 
ts to promote the Forum and 
is promote interests of the rural 
should not be slackened but 
hould be pressed, if the funds and 
‘men and women can be found to 
} the spadework necessary to the 
peration. 
“Of all the 
the Radio 


farm welfare pro- 


ts, Forum seems to 
juire the most spurring in many, 
‘too many districts. The farm 
people admit readily, when they are 


iestioned, that they like the Forum 


nd see its value but they say they 


too tired and too ill-informed to 
row their own energies into the 
rk. Yet, in other areas, almost 
very farm family follows and takes 
part in the Forum. Perchance, with 


unger and more vigorous persons 
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returning to farm life,this condition 
can be modified. 

“As secretary of the B.C. Feder- 
ation, secretary of the B.C. Fruit 
Growers’ Association and editor of 
‘Country Life’, a farm paper, I ven- 
ture the view that the National 
Farm Radio Forum should be and 
can be one of the most powerful and 
constructively useful forces in Ca- 
nada’s agriculture. 

‘How this is to be brought about 
is a question that cannot be satisfied 
by a single set answer. A different 
solution will be required in every 
different district, particularly in a 
like British Columbia, 
which must overcome geographical 
barriers, 


province 


not known in the other 
provinces. 

“I would suggest that wherever 
possible in the Rehabilitation pro- 
jects, involving land settlement, in- 
formation and assistance be pro- 
vided in connection with the Forum 
This 


national planning and such organi- 


objectives. would require 
zations as the Canadian and Pro- 
vincial Federations of Agriculture 
and other producer groups could 
readily be persuaded to assist. 
“Further I would suggest that the 
larm press and the weekly press 
be invited to co-operate through 
publication of short, localized and 
provincial and national news items, 
with continuity established. 
“Perhaps the Dominion and the 
Provincial Department 


could be 


of Agri- 


persuaded to 
prepared publicity in their news bul- 


culture 











letins, which are issued frequently 
—weekly in the case of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Keep up the good work over 
the air and arrange for speakers at 
meetings of farm organizations. 

“Follow Lord Northcliffe’s motto: 
‘Punch, Punch, Punch.” 


* * * 


The Maritime Provinces have 
taken hold of Farm Radio Forum 
from the beginning and have adapted 
it to their own needs. One reason 
for its success in these provinces 
has been that it has had the strong 
support of the Maritime Federation 
of Agriculture and the Federation 
Roy Grant. Here is 
Roy Grant's evaluation of Farm 
Forum: 


Secretary, 


Farm Forums have rendered a 
valuable service in creating among 
farmers a wider outlook extending 
to national and international fields, 
yet broadcasts should be designed 
so that wherever possible these wider 
problems will be applied right back 
to the local community. 

“Many Forums, after a few active 
years, drop out to take up other 
activities. It must be recognized 
here that such Forums have made a 
valuable contribution. If we can go 
on organizing new Forums in areas 
where there has been little activity 
and understanding, and ‘spark’ these 
communities into other projects, 
Forums will have served one of their 
main functions. 


“The late hour, 9.30 p.m. in the 
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Maritimes, is some disadvantage; 


we, however, realize the problems 
involved with various time zones. 

“Forums have proven to be valu- 
able methods of extending organi- 
zation and educational work in many 
areas, and a more general under- 
standing of their possibilities would 
enable much wider application of 
their use. 

“The material in the broadcasts, 
and their methods of presentation 
have, on the whole, shown definite 
improvement with the years. The 
National Committee has had a heavy 
responsibility in their preparation 
and their job has been well done, 
keeping in mind that they have to 
provide programmes adapted to 
farmers living in all parts of Canada: 
and with a wide range of problems.’ 


* * * 


Finally we come to the views of 
Alex Sim, who was not only active 
in Farm Radio Forum at the very 
start, but assisted in the experimen- 
tal project which preceded it. As 
Director of Rural Adult Education 
for McGill University with head- 
quarters at Macdonald College, 
Alex Sim co-operated with Neil 
Morrison of the CBC in producing 
“Community Clinic”, a 1940 series 
of broadcasts for discussion groups 
in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. 
Experience gained in this series 
played a large part in shaping the 
Farm Radio Forum program. Mr. 
Sim has been Provincial Farm For- 
um Secretary for Quebec right from 
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: beginning and was also the first 
tional Secretary. 
Alex Sim is encouraged by the 
complishments of Farm Forum in 
past but poses 
uestions about its future. 
“If National Farm Radio Forum 
ere to disappear suddenly into 


certain vital 


her from whence it came, the idea 
ehind Farm Forum, that is the need 
enlighten, inform, organize and 
the Canadian people, 
vould go on anyway in a thousand 
‘arm neighbourhoods, and ten thou- 
sand farm homes. 

“Of tangible 
vould be left behind to puzzle and 
umaze posterity like the pyramids 
r the Tower of Babel (even though 
there is often a confusion of tongues 
mong our groups). 

“We are not old enough for that, 
iid heaven forbid that the elaborate, 
ind hardly won organization that is 
National Farm Radio Forum should 
) disappear. 

‘But I do feel as I drive about the 
ountry, often on roads plowed for 
the first time because Farm Forums 
got after the Council, or to a film 
show, OF a mass meeting sponsored 
by a group of Farm Forums, or as I 


inifv farm 


course, nothing 


hear about a warble fly campaign 
initiated by a Farm Forum, or of 
. newly-organized co-op, that such 
ommunity efforts will continue and 
multiply because of the Farm Forum 


movement. After all when a child 
learns to walk, it usually does a lot 


{ walking before it needs to learn 


again, 


Farm Forum Panel on the topic: Do We 
Need An International Farm Organization? 


“But since Farm Forum is obvi- 
ously growing and thriving, ques- 
tions of immediate concern are: Will 
educational and farm 
organizations give the national and 
provincial offices the support they 
need to keep abreast of the growing 
demands of the movement? Can 
the CBC continue to maintain suffi- 
cient independence from _ various 
types of pressure to ensure discus- 
sion in which the farmer’s point of 
view is stated and his interests de- 
fended? What about leadership 
training on the national, regional and 
local levels? Is enough thought and 
investigation going into problems 
of administration, simple presenta- 


agencies 


tion of material and group prv- 
cedure ? 

“On the first two questions there 
there is, I think, little ground for 
complaint, or fear in the immediate 
future. On the last two questions we 
are not taking sufficient action. 
Let’s hope we will before it is too 
late.” 
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Calling All Citizens 


WE NEED AN INTERNATIONAL CITIZENS’ FORUM 
By R. H. Wright 


THE thing that makes Citizens’ For- 
um Broadcasts unique is the col- 
lecting and broadcasting of listening 
group reports. Without this, the 
broadcast discussions would be no 
more than another handful of peb- 
bles thrown into the great pool of 
public opinion. They might mould 
it a little, but they would do nothing 
to rally it or organize it, and they 
would not help it to become articu- 
late. Public opinion that is neither 
organized nor articulate is com- 
pletely powerless—and so might just 
as well not exist at all. On the 
other hand, a public opinion that is 
informed, tested and tempered by 
discussion, and above all organized, 
is the only thing that can bring 
about positive, constructive, demo- 
cratic action. 

Without broadcast group reports, 
there is no way for most people to 
know whether their ideas are shared 
by others in other places or other 
walks of life, except through the 
inevitably biassed medium of pri- 


the 


vately owned newspapers or 


utterly impersonal Gallup Poll, and 
neither agency can put them in touch 
with like-minded groups in other 
places. 

With broadcast group reports, it 
is possible to hold a general dis- 
cussion with no limit to the number 
of people taking part, and everyone 
can know the general outcome of the 
argument. Such a communal pow- 
wow embracing all the people con- 
cerned in a question has not been 
possible since our ancestors gave uj 
tribal 
long ago. 


their form of organizatio: 
Thanks to Citizens’ For- 
um and Farm Radio Forum, we hav 
regained this long-lost power. 

It remains for us to work out t! 
best methods of using it. 

Several lines of advance are indi 
cated. 


In the first place, the panel dis- 
cussion which forms the first part 


of each broadcast should have on 
object and only one object: ¢ 


make the issue plain. If there is n 


issue there should be no broadcast. 


For example, a broadcast on th 
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yestion, “Are Community Centres 
Good Thing?” would no doubt be 
instructive, but would it make a good 
What would 
On the other 
and, a broadcast on the question, 
Centres be 
Financed Through Taxes or by Pri- 


broadcast ? 

there be to discuss ? 
Should Community 
ite Subscription?” would be ex- 
tremely valuable since it deals with 
n immediate and practical problem. 
\ll this should be obvious, yet we 
have had broadcasts that did little but 
that the Home, the 
School, and International Peace, are 
ill Good Things. 

If the speakers agree on all the 
mportant points, or are confused 
what the 


remind us 


ibout issue is, there is 
for the groups to discuss, 
for them to report on, and 
important to look forward 
the broadcast summaries. 
What the speakers should try to do 
ibove everything else is to show 
what is the particular choice facing 
us and what consequence, good and 
bad, will follow from the adoption of 
his course or that. 


nothing 
nothing 
nothing 


to in 


[he choice of topics is also im- 


portant. Living as we do in a time 


tr rapid changes and developments, 
is clearly out of the question to 
resee in June what topics will be 


| 
wort 


1 discussing during the follow- 
ing April. The choice of subject mat- 
ter for each broadcast should be made 
not more than five or six weeks in 
alvance, and listening groups should 
be asked to co-operate in selecting 
the topics. 








Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 
Instead of writing you a letter of 
my own this month, I'd like to ttro- 
duce Dr. R. H. Wright of Frederic- 
ton. He teaches chemistry at the 
University of New Brunswick. But 
that’s not the reason for introducing 
him. He also believes in Citizens’ 
Forum, follows the program closely 
and belongs to a forum that meets 
He thinks 


that Citizens’ Forum is already do- 


and reports regularly. 


ing a pretty fair job, but that this is 
only a beginning, that when it really 
hits its stride, its forward march 
might literally echo around the 
world. 

Dr. Wright sees the international 
of Citizens’ 
sees it eventually as an important 


possibilities Forum, 
part of the democratic functioning 
of the United Nations 
zation. He 
should get an international radio 


Organi- 
is convinced that we 
forum going now, this year—and by 
that he means more than an occasion 
interchange with Great Britain’s 
Freedom Forum, or a symposium 
using speakers from several coun- 
tries. He means the give and take 
of discussion between groups of 
citizens, all taking part via radio 
in a “communal pow-wow’. 

What do the rest of you think of 
the idea? Won't you send along 
your comments to the Editor, or to 
me? We'd like to know. 

Yours sincerely, 


MARTYN ESTALL 














Moreover, it is not necessary that 
each broadcast deal with a different 
topic. On the contrary, if Citizens’ 
Forum were to return to the same 
question three or four times during 
the year, interest would be main- 
tained in both the topic itself and in 
action projects connected with it. 
As it is now, the series stimulates 
interest in a new matter every week 
and distracts that interest the fol- 
lowing week. 

As a result of this frequent lack of 
clarity as to the issue, and this con- 
tinual changing of the subject, the 
broadcasting of the group reports 
has often been little more than an 
interesting appendix to the panel 
discussion, and National Round-ups 
have been regarded by many listen- 
ers as the least interesting part of 
the program. Actually, they should 
be the pivot about which it revolves. 

Turn, now, to a second aspect of 
the Citizens’ Forum idea, its inter- 


national development. Inasmuch as 
the radio speaks all languages, and 
foreign or overseas transmission is 
an everyday affair, then clearly the 
next great step is to establish an 
International Citizens’ Forum with 
international report broadcasts. To 
begin with, they would probably have 
to be limited to those neighboring 
countries, such 


as Britain and 


Australia, where broadcasting is 
This has the 


effect of simplifying the network 


publicly controlled. 


problem and eliminating sponsorship 
difficulties, both of which would take 
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some time to iron out in a country 
like the United States. However, 
other countries should be brought in 
as rapidly as possible. 

The immediate and urgent thing is 
to get some kind of international and 
overseas forum under way this year, 

Owing to time differences and 
possible interruptions in shortwave 
transmission, it will probably be best 
to use recorded panel discussions 
distributed to the various countries 
by short wave or airplane. This 
would enable the broadcast to origin- 
ate from widely separated places 
and still go on the air at the most 
convenient local time. 

Inasmuch as the collection and 
compilation of reports would pro- 
bably take somewhat longer than in 
a purely national Forum—which 
would be especially true if they had 
to be translated—it would be neces- 
sary to allow two weeks to elapse 
between the discussion broadcast and 
the report broadcast. This would 
enable each country to alternate a 


National International 


with 
This 


further advantage that groups inter- 


an 
Forum. would have the 
ested in only one of them would have 
more time for various action pro- 
jects. 

The successful organization of an 
International Citizens’ Forum would 
call for the solution of many pro- 
blems, but it is difficult to see any- 
thing insurmountable about them. 
We could gain valuable experience 
right here in Canada by extending 
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«ome or all of the Citizens’ Forum 
broadcasts to the French network, 
and from there go on to a few ex- 
perimental broadcasts the 
BB.C. 

Assuming that the necessary net- 
work time were made available (as 
it obviously ought to be in the pub- 
lic interest), the major costs would 
Canada, 
Citizens’ Forum has done wonders 
on a pitifully small annual budget. 
similar 


with 


he administrative. In 


Presumably organizations 
could be set up in other countries on 
similar budgets. They wouldn’t be 
adequate but they would be a start. 
It is to be hoped that the cost of 
running the International Forum 
would eventually be taken over by 
the U.N.O., but it would be out of 
the question at the beginning. On 
the other hand, such institutions as 
the Rockefeller Foundation or the 
Carnegie Inter- 
national Peace might be asked to 
finance the 


Endowment for 


International Forum 


luring its formative period. 
The main thing is to get an Inter- 
national Forum of some sort going 


so that we can start learning how to 
make it work. 

A problem that must sooner or 
later be faced is that of democratic 
control, and the prevention of politi- 
cal interference or censorship of the 
At first sight, this seems 
On closer 
The 


fact that Citizens’ Forum is by its 


reports. 
a formidable question. 
examination, not so much so. 


inclusive rather than 
exclusive, and the further fact that 
it consists of organized groups 
which though widely scattered are 
nevertheless in 


very nature 


direct communica- 
tion, all combine to make Forum 
policy something that can be de- 
cided by the people themselves. 
There is no reason, for example, 
why the listening groups should not 
be consulted continuously about all 
sorts of questions relating to the 
planning and arrangement of the 
broadcasts. Moreover, in time it 
might become possible to circulate 
the full text of all group reports to 
This 


would enable the accuracy of the 


all groups in a given region. 


broadcast summaries to be checked. 





ested in adult education. 





“BUILDING COMMUNITY PROGRAMS" THEME OF SPRING 
CONFERENCE 


A general conference on adult education, to be held May 20 to 25 at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, will explore means of mobilizing resources 
and personnel to develop community programs. 
be given to community centres and to leadership training. 

The conference is sponsored by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education in co-operation with twenty-six national organizations inter- 
Speakers and leaders will include Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Hon. Paul Martin, Dr. Gregory Vlastos, Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
Mr. H. R. C. Avison, Dr. W. H. Brittain, Dr. Harry Cassidy, Dr. 
Milton Gregg, and Mr. Murray Ross. j 


Special attention will 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR DISCUSSION 


Any time a film forum program is at- 
tempted, such as the recent experi- 
ment by the Y.M.C.A. Public Affairs 
Committee in Ottawa, two recurring 
problems are met. One is a question 
concerning the competence of the 
chairman and the other is the usual 
query of does a film stimulate discus- 
sion. This latter point was dealt with 
by Glen Burch in Food for Thought 
January 1945, in an article, “What is 
a discussible film.” 

In New York City this month two 
demonstrations have been given of 
audio-visual materials which relate to 
these two problems. One is production 
of the first two of a new 
of films, the primary 
which is not just to 
emotional response 
provoke discussion. 


series 
purpose of 
evoke some 
but definitely to 
This production is 
sponsored jointly by Look Magazine 
and the Y¥.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau under Ray Bingham. The 
second demonstration introduced a new 
integrated kit of material produced by 
Ray Lewis of New Tools of Learn- 
ing aimed to provide good discussion 
even where the discussion leader may 
be untrained. Both of these are ex- 
periments and have not been given a 
thorough testing ; each introduces some 
new techniques which could have wide 
application to the field of adult edu- 
cation. 

films are sound 
Photography and 


The _ discussion 


motion pictures. 


sound are excellent. They are designed 
to aid adolescents to think through 
and discuss together problems of be- 
haviour and relationships. One deals 
with a party situation; the second 
with family relations at home. The 
method followed is to show a situation 
such as that of the adolescent boy re- 
turning home late at night who is met 
at the door by his father. Each of 
several possible ways of dealing with 
this situation by the boy and by the 
parent are then presented and the com- 
mentator and screen titles then urge the 
audience to consider the 

which of the 
of meeting the problem was 
satisfactory or to put for- 
ward a better plan. Three such epi- 
sodes are presented in this way dur- 
ing the ten-minute reel 
several possible 


situation, 
decide suggested 
Wavs 


most 


each with 
courses of action 
At the conclusion there is a recapitu- 
lation of the problems presented ver- 
bally by the commentator and visually 
on the screen. Then the audience 1s 
encouraged to discuss the whole matter 
It is assumed by the producers that i! 
three or four situations are presented 
then the whole field of adolescent- 
parental relationships may be opened 
up for discussion. They look upon 
their films as an impelling stimulator 
or “pump-primer” to be followed u 
by a discriminating discussion leader 

The film has several characteristics 
The situations chosen are those which 
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can be expected to be real to adoles- 
cents and the acting by the players is 
realistic. The pace is slow so that no 
point will be missed. Sequences are 
nly allowed to develop far enough 
to point up the problem and then the 
commentator brings the audience back 
to the relation of that sequence to the 
total problem. The commentary is re- 
inforced by throwing the words on 
the screen. And the important points 
ire all re-introduced in a summary 

f the problem. 

Does this film actually produce good 
discussion? That question is even 
now being asked in a series of try- 
its all over the United States. If 
the answer is in the affirmative then 
an adaptation of the technique might 
be used in films for adult groups. 

New Tools For Learning have 
tackled a different problem—how to 
secure good discussion even when the 
leader is inexperienced. Several kits 
have been prepared on such subjects as 
inflation and full employment. The 
pictures and charts selected to illustrate 
these discussions are on 314” x 4” 
slides in one kit or on 2” x 2” slides 
n another, or on a film strip. Kits 
are ordered to suit the projector of the 
sponsoring groups. For those cases 
where no projector of any kind is 
available the same pictures and charts 
ire printed in a set of pamphlets, the 
kits containing enough for each mem- 
ber of the audience. 

With the kits go a_ carefully 
vorked out discussion outline with 
appropriate comments about the pic- 
tures and charts and with questions 
leading into discussion. The skilled 
leader will use this just as a guide 
ind conduct the discussion in his own 
way. One with less experience may 


follow the instructions closely. A 


third leader with no experience what- 
soever is able to use the same material, 
lor it is recorded at 78 rpm, syn- 


chronized with the slides or strips, 


and can thus be played on any grama- 
phone. 

While no careful study has yet been 
made to determine the usefulness of 
this technique, the kits are already on 
the market and are being given wide 
circulation. 

It is much too early to pass judg- 
ment on either of these experimental 
projects but each is further evidence 
of the imagination with which prob- 
lems facing all adult educators are being 
tackled by those in the field of audio- 
visual aids. The chances of gaining 
improved techniques and methods seem 
to be bright. 


J. R. Kipp 


MUSIC IN THE WIND 


16 mm. Black and White. Sound, 
1 reel, 9 minutes. Produced by the 
National Film Board, 1945. 

AmiIp the transition from war to peace, 
the turmoil of an uneasy world and 
the striving for things permanent, it 
is only natural to turn to music for 
release and expression, and perhaps 
escape. 

Music in the Wind gives a short 
outline of the development of the organ 
from the pagan flute to its massive 
orchestral counterpart of to-day. Al- 
though most Canadians do not know 
it, organ making is a craft which has 
been passed down from father to son 
for over one hundred years in the 
famous shops of the Casavant Fréres 
at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 

The audience is instructed in some 
of the technicalities of organ making: 
the present use of spotted metals for 
pipes in contrast to earlier trials of 
many materials varying from gold to 
clay; the use of the keyboard and 
pedals; tuning; and electrical devices. 

The commentary is instructive and 
in no way “arty”. The photography is 
chiefly concerned with the _ con- 
struction of organs and the playing of 
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the finished product. The music is a 
joyous experience. It is composed of 
incidental music by Bernard Piche 
and a Bach solo by Healey Willan. 

For the student of music, this film 
will provide little more than an intro- 
duction to organ making and music; 
to the lay person, it is an adventure 
which is out of the ordinary. Adult 
educators will probably find the film 
useful in two chief categories: first, 
in the legitimate music appreciation 
fields, and second, as an illustration of 
Canadian cultural achievement. In 
this latter aspect, the part played by 
French Canada is noteworthy. 

Music in the Wind will shortly be 
available through the larger film 
libraries in Canada. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


A CITY SINGS 


16 mm. Black and White. Sound, 1 
reel, 9 minutes. Produced by the 


National Film Board, 1946. 


THOsE who think of the West as being 
off the beaten track of cultural develop- 
ment will be rudely jarred, at least 
as far as Manitoba is concerned, when 
they see A City Sings. It presents 
a picture of the Manitoba music festi- 
val and shows how music is being bred 
into the very lives of the children. 
April in Winnipeg is not just the 
beginning of Spring, but Festival 
season, when 1,500 boys and girls 
centre their thoughts on music. 

The shots of these children have 
been achieved with such understanding 
and sympathy that the films cannot 
fail to be popular. 

The composition of the sound track 
is commendable. Music and commen- 
tary are well balanced, with slightly 
more music than words being in- 
cluded. 

People who are eager for the develop- 
ment of a music festival in their own 
community will be sorry that the film 


is not a longer one. They would like 
to know more of the history of the 
movement and how they might go 
about starting one of their own, 
They would also like to know more of 
the type of entries allowed and the 
prizes given: whether the awards con- 
sist of merely honorary distinction or 
whether they include opportunity for 
further study. 

A City Sings, although not available 
through all film libraries, will be 
obtainable from larger centres. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 


16 mm. Black and White. Sound, | 
reel, 11 min. Produced by the 
National Film Board, 1945. 

Music has come a long way in Ca- 
nada since 1928 when the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra was founded. 
It is not only being played and listened 
to; it is also being written. This 
glimpse of one of our leading sym- 
phony orchestras and its conductor will 
be welcomed especially by two groups 
of people: those who cannot attend 
concerts and those who are seeking to 
promote the understanding and ap- 
preciation of music. 

The program is composed of three 
short, modern compositions, by Arthur 
Benjamin, Sir Ernest MacMillan and 
Dmitri Chabelevsky, respectively. The 
selections are light and rhythmical and 
will have wide appeal. Especially 
interesting is the fact that two of 
them have been written in Canada. 
Perhaps it is typical that they have 
little which characterizes them as Ca- 
nadian. 

Toronto Symphony was made for 
the theatres, that is, it was produced 
for entertainment rather than for 
specifically “educational” purposes. 
This fact must be kept in mind when 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ON RETAINING SCHOLARS 


Scholarship for Canada: The Func- 
tion of Graduate Studies. By John 
Bartlet Brebner, Ottawa. Canadian 
Social Science Research Council, 
1945. $1. 

Tue flat title of this book is unfor- 

tunate, for with his well-timed and 

provocative essay Professor Brebner 
has flung a sizeable rock into the very 
centre of the quiet, sometimes stagnant, 
stream of scholarly activities in Ca- 
nada. Let us hope that the splash will 
be noticed and that the ripples will not 
quickly die down. For there is real 
langer that this stream, which should 
water our whole cultural life, may 
dwindle and dry up like so many of 
the actual streams in large areas of 
ur country. If it does it will be for 

a similar reason—short-sighted and un- 

thinking destruction of the physical 

ind mental conditions under which 
scholarship and research can flourish. 

Canada has shown herself capable 
producing scientists, historians, 

economists, creative thinkers and art- 

ists of many sorts, in large numbers 
with respect to her population, and of 
an average quality that can compete 
with the output of any other country. 
The disturbing fact, however, is that a 
large proportion of these valuable Ca- 
nadian products are no longer in Ca- 
nada. They are doing their research, 
their teaching, their thinking and writ- 
ing in the United States or elsewhere, 
lrawn away by the search, not for 
wealth scholars do not become 
wealthy, even in the United States— 
but for that minimum freedom from 
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financial anxieties and teaching bur- 
dens which alone will enable them to 
do what they are capable of doing. 
Twenty American universities be- 
tween them list 350 Canadian-born 
scholars on their staffs, and New York 
sometimes appears to the Canadian 
visitor to be congested with young 
Canadians making their way in writ- 
ing, music, radio work and other fields 
where individual ability is the 
measuring-stick. The enrichment of 
Canadian life which such men and 
women would contribute if we still had 
them, is incalculable; but we have lost 
them, and in most cases for good. 

Starting with this wholesale expor- 
tation of the most precious and irre- 
placeable of our natural resources, 
Professor Brebner devotes his ninety 
pages to a discursive and penetrating 
treatment of the reasons for it and the 
means whereby it might be reduced. 
He is aptly fitted for the task, being 
himself a distinguished Canadian his- 
torian who has found an academic 
home at Columbia, but who has at the 
same time maintained the close con- 
tact with Canadian life and develop- 
ments which his subject, Canadian 
history, demands. His book makes no 
pretence to be an exhaustive, fully- 
documented study, but is the more 
readable for that; while it has profited 
by the suggestions of a number of 
Canadian scholars, it is primarly the 
personal expression of a well-informed 
Canadian expatriate who can say just 
what he likes because he has no axe to 
grind. 

And Dr. Brebner says it, in forth- 
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right and witty fashion, sparing the 
feelings neither of university officials 
nor of industrial tycoons, stressing 
the vital role played by independent. 
unhurried, unharrassed scholars and 
urging us to take the necessary steps 
to retain an adequate number of them 
in Canada. That we lose so many of 
them he puts down, first, to the com- 
parative inhospitality of our mental 
climate to innovations in the social, 
economic and cultural fields: “pioneer- 
ing young Canadians must have found 
that the inertia of their entrenched 
elders had drained Canadian life of 
color, zest, adventure and the stimu- 
lation which comes from free-ranging 
experimentation in ideas, in material 
enterprise and in the arts.” And he 
attributes it, secondly, to the literal 
smothering of productive scholarship 
among the gifted university groups by 
grossly inadequate salaries and im- 
possible teaching loads: “the first Ca- 
nadian university which adopts sabbati- 
cal leave and an enlightened salary 
policy can very quickly outdistance its 
competitors in Canada and draw 
abreast of Great Britain and the 
United States.” 

It might, of course, be said that the 
United States and Canada form in most 
respects a single cultural area, and that 
the drift across the border is merel) 
the reflection, on a broader scale, oi 
the same centripetal tendencies which 
draw Canadian scholars, writers and 
artists to the highly urbanized areas oi! 
Toronto and Montreal. But, whether 
one regards Canada as a separate entity 
or as a group of North American cul- 
tural regions, there can be no question 
that this cumulative impoverishment of 
our human resources at their most 
critical level—that of cultural leader- 
ship—is something from which we su!- 
fer in painfully obvious ways. 

Most of the short chapters deal 
with the problems of research, teach- 
ing and the training of productive 
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scholars in universities, 
nurseries of superior ability and 
original investigation. And on the 
general role of higher education Dr. 
Brebner has evidently been impressed 
by several recent and challenging 
books on the subject, particularly 
Jacques Barzun’s “Teacher in Ameri- 
ca”, which deserves wide reading in 
this country. But the great value and 
stimulating quality of his discussion 
lies in its direct application to the 
specific problems facing Canadian uni- 
versities, problems which have been all 
too little considered up to date. Ca- 
nadians generally owe Dr. Brebner and 
the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council a real debt for the writing of 
this book, and for its appearance just 
at this moment. For, in the author’s 


the chief 


words, “the most urgent problem for 
Canadian post-war planners ought to 
be how to make Canada so cordial and 
attractive a place that those who excel 
in any field, whether technology and 


business or scholarship and the arts, 
will be powerfully reinforced in their 
natural inclinations to live and work at 
7 ” 
rome, 


J. D. Ketcuum 


THE TIMBER TRADE 


A Saga of the St. Lawrence: Timber 
and Shipping Through Three Gener- 
ations by D. D. Calvin. Ryerson 

1945. 174 pp. $3.00. 

Tus book is at once a contribution 

to Canadian economic history and a 

charming account of D. D Calvin (the 

author’s grandfather) and his business 
at Garden Island, near Kingston. 
The main outlines of Canadian 
economic history have been sketched 
by Canadian historians within the last 
quarter century; and with economic 
history has come a growing appreci- 
ation of the role “the little man”—the 
fisherman, the fur trader, the shanty- 
man, the pioneer farmer, and the bunk- 
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THIS IS THE PEACE 


Edited By Violet Anderson. 
The Couchiching Conference 
Addresses, 1945. Subjects in- 
clude: The San _ Francisco 
Charter, The Reconstruction of 
Europe, The Future of Japan, 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 
Canadian-American Relations 
in the Pacific, The Dominion 
Proposals on Social Security, 
1945. $1.25. 


CANADA AND THE 
WORLD TOMORROW 


Edited by Violet Anderson. 
The Couchiching Conference 
Addresses, 1944. “It is a book 
for the general reader, as well 
as the student of politics. Per- 
haps it would be difficult to 
find a better collection of art- 
icles on current questions.” 
The Bulletin, O.S.S.T.F. $1.25. 


THE DOMINION-PRO- 
VINCIAL CONFERENCE 


By Maxwell Cohen. “A use- 
ful booklet because of the sta- 
tistical data it contains on... 
the composition of provincial 
incomes, the history of Do- 
minion subsidies to the Pro- 
vinces and the per capita ex- 
penditures on health, educa- 
tion, welfare, etc. in various 
provinces.” Food For Thought. 
35 cents. 
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house man—has played in the histori- 
cal process. To round out our picture 
of Canadian development we need 
more histories of individual enter- 
prises, more books of the type which 
Mr. Calvin has written. 

A word of warning may be neces- 
sary, however, regarding the repre- 
sentative character of the Calvin firm. 
Although the Calvins engaged in al- 
most every aspect of the square 
timber trade—from “making” the 
sticks in the bush of Upper Canada 
(and, in later years, Ohio) to ex- 
porting them to England—their busi- 
ness does not reflect the main trends of 
the Canadian forest industries in the 
nineteenth century. The Garden Island 
firm was concerned largely with raft- 
ing oak timber down the St. Lawrence 
to Quebec from the 1840's to the early 
years of the twentieth century. The 
mainstay of the Canadian forest in- 
dustry during those years was, how- 
ever, white pine. At first square tim- 
ber for the British market was the 
after 1850 the 


staple product, but 
square timber trade began to decline 
and the export of sawn boards to the 
American market became of primary 


importance. While it is not, therefore, 
representative of the lumbering indus- 
try as a whole, the book does give a 
clear and authentic picture of the raft- 
ing activities connected with the square 
timber trade. The pure romance of 
guiding these rafts through the “fast 
water” of the St. Lawrence at breath- 
taking speeds and exposed to constant 
danger—“the tremendous force and 
speed of the rapids were felt and seen 
close at hand”—is admirably portrayed 
in Thoreau MacDonald’s “Rafting 
Down the Lachine Rapids” which 
forms the frontispiece of the volume. 
The book, however, is primarily the 
story of D. D. Calvin’s enterprise. 
Coming from Vermont in 1855, he first 
entered the rafting business in a small 
way at Clayton on the St. Lawrence 


River. Moving to Garden Islan) 
twenty years later he soon expande( 
into shipbuilding, towing work, sal. 
vage operations, and a general shipping 
business. Produce from the pioneer 
farms in Upper Canada was sent ty 
Quebec on the rafts, and in the 1850’; 
the firm carried rails for the con- 
struction of the Grand Trunk and 
Great Western Railways, from Mont- 
real and Quebec to ports on the lower 
lakes. As railways took over the 
general carrying trade of Upper 
Canada, the Calvin firm specialized 
more and more in rafting. Its ship- 
building activities also increased, and 
from 1849 to 1874 the firm operated 
the Government Tug Line which pro- 
vided a towing service for barges from 
Montreal to Kingston. The many 
activities of the firm were reflections of 
the initiative and business acumen of 
the founder, D. D. Calvin. The pio- 
neer businessmen on the St. Lawrence 
were no less astute than their modern 
counterparts. 





(Continued from page 42) 
evaluating its usefulness for special 
audiences. For example, if one were 
selecting a picture for a musical ap- 
preciation group studying the sym- 
phony orchestra, there are other pro- 
ductions which would introduce thi 
group more intimately to a symphon) 
orchestra (although in Toronto Sym- 
phony there is some excellent footage, 
especially on the string section). 
Similarly a page of the score is 
glimpsed, but more by way of photo- 
graphic variation than to show how 
an orchestra score reads. However, i! 
one is looking simply for entertain- 
ment, Toronto Symphony provides an 
enjoyable interlude and is_ recom- 
mended for that purpose. 

It will be made available through 
the main regional film libraries. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 
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JAPAN 


Japan—Our Problem, by H. F. Angus. 
3ehind the Headlines Series, vol. 
v1, No. 3. Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1946. 16 p. 
10c. 

Mr. Ancus, who is head of the De- 

partment of Economics and Political 

Science at the University of British 

Columbia, here sketches the back- 

ground of Japan’s present situation, 

and enumerates some of the problems 
which we face in relation to Japan. 

His approach to the political and 
economic problem, however, is dis- 
couragingly characteristic of Ameri- 
can economic practice. The historical 
outlines of the economic and political 
bases for the development of Japan as 
an aggressor are accurately recognized 
and set down. But more concern with 
causes and more careful analysis as 
to cures would be valuable. 

The pamphlet recognizes the inescap- 
able effects of the economic complex 
into which Japan was catapulted in the 
mid-nineteenth century, which resulted 
in low standards for the workers, the 
development of the Zaibatsu or pluto- 
cracy, and the militaristic character 
of the government. But while he re- 
cognizes these evils, Professor Angus 
can offer no escape from them. His 
prognosis about the task of restoration 
s that “The probability is partial suc- 
cess and partial failure.” This is a 
reflection on his unhappy manoeuvring 
vithin the framework of the same 
forces which brought about the recent 
‘atastrophe. 
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Unfortunately, the dilemma pre- 
sented in this pamphlet does repre- 
sent the attitudes of the Allied Control 
Commission (which is in effect the 
United States). Their confusion of 
thought regarding treatment of Japan 
stems from the same roots. It implies 
both lack of imagination and lack of 
confidence in the stated purposes of the 
United Nations, and results in doubt 
and mistrust. 


D. E. W. 


TAXATION 


Canada’s Burden of Taxation, Pre- 
War and Post-War, a memoran- 
dum for Post-War Planners by Gil- 
bert Jackson and associates. Ox- 
ford University Press, Toronto. 
1945. 24 pp. 25c. 

In this pamphlet the authors make a 
plea for good citizenship to meet Ca- 
nada’s future budgetary problem. The 
minimum revenue requirements of the 
federal government are estimated with 
considerable care and detail for a typi- 
cal year about 1950. This is com- 
pared with revenues and expendi- 
tures of the government for the past 
twenty years. The problem is to col- 
lect 20 to 25 per cent of the national 
income in taxes without interfering 
with the ability and willingness of busi- 
ness to create and expand this in- 
come. 

This estimate of federal require- 
ments comes to a total of from 1% to 
2 billion dollars, varying with the as- 
sumptions made. The magnitude of 
the problems becomes apparent when it 














is remembered that in the pre-war 
period revenues were about one half 
billion dollars and that in the peak 
year, 1943, the federal government 
collected only two and three-quarters 
billions in revenue. 

It is quite possible to disagree with 
the authors in a number of places, 
particularly in their assumption that it 
is as difficult to raise the tax rate as 
it is to maintain the new level of tax- 
ation, and as to the significance of 
the high British rate of taxation in 
creating their difficulties in the late 
1920’s. Nevertheless the problem is 
large and this pamphlet makes a 
valuable contribution to the wunder- 
standing of the difficulties confronting 
the Minister of Finance and the Ca- 
nadian people. 

F. J. TuRNER 


HOUSING 


Housing Policy, Montreal, Internation- 
al Labour Office, 1945. 28 p. 25c. 
Tue I.L.O. publishes this report for 


the benefit of governments setting up 


post-war housing schemes. Concen- 
trating on housing standards, organi- 
zation and financing of low-cost hous- 
ing, and the relation of house-building 
to the general level of employment, 
they produce facts which have value 
only in so far as they are used. 
Because of the present wide diver- 
gence of housing standards among 
countries, the I.L.O. feels that they 
cannot recommend standards which 
would apply to them all. Instead they 
quote the standards prepared in the 
United States by the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American 
Public Health Association. These are 
but a statement of the needs of all hu- 
man beings—enough space, sunlight, 
warmth, protection against too much 
heat, protection against danger and 
disease. But we know how few people 
even in the United States are able 
to fulfil these needs. Unless we work 


for the fulfilment of these needs, ; 
mere statement of them seems point. 
less. 

There is also a survey of varioy; 
post-war housing schemes. Does our 
own go far enough? 


S. W. 





(Continued from page 19) 
and enthusiasm than the mere ful- 
filment of the letter of the Charter. 

The tolerance of man_ grows 
slowly—but it grows. It has taken 
nearly 3,000 years to evolve from the 
occasional inspiration of an_ indi- 
vidual like Asoka to the mass con- 
science, or consciousness, of demo- 
cratic nations. Today a new inter- 
national tolerance is struggling to be 
born, with U.N.O as its instrument. 
The Declaration of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
begins, “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed... .”’ I think that 
we should expect the parliament of 
the Canadian peoples to subscribe 
to this statement and ratify the 
charter to which their representatives 
agreed last November. 

Canadians can support the work 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. The machinery 
for communication and distribution 
is available on the domestic field in 
the network of educational, scienti- 
fic and cultural bodies already in 
existence. Only an official link be- 
tween these and the government is 
lacking. This will be supplied, auto- 
matically, upon ratification of the 
charter. 
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Among thinking Canadians 


SPIRIT OF CANADIAN DEMOCRACY 


by Marga ief topic of conversation. It 
is being lauded by critics in press, Te and magazines as an out- 
standing and important contribution. As a collection of Canadian 
democratic writing 0 years it is a book of lasting 


value and interest. At your k 
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We Present With Pride 


this special issue of FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Two mem- 
bers of the Canadian delegation to the historic meeting 
in London, where the new United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization was born, express 
their hopes for its future. Canadians from many fields of 
activity tell what they believe Canada can and must do 
as a member nation in UNESCO. 


We had a purpose in planning this number of our 
magazine. We hope to stir Canadians to widespread dis- 
cussion of our responsibility in this newest United Nations 
venture. We would like to see every voluntary organi- 
zation in Canada paying special attention to this question 
during the next few months. Only then will the Cana- 
dian delegates to UNESCO's first assembly, to be held in 
Paris this summer, have behind them the weight of 
informed and vigorous public opinion. 


There will be more about UNESCO in forthcoming 
issues. Why not order special quantities of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT for your organization? 
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3 FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 198 College St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 
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Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one year’s 
& subscription. 
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